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Treat Yourself To 
An Extra 40 Winks. 


Holiday Inn hotels are closer to your business 
and that means more time for you. 


Holiday Inn gives you the widest choice 
of the most popular locations. So you 
can choose the one that’s closest to your 
business appointments. And the closer you 
are, the more time there'll be for you. 


So no matter whether your business is 
in the center city, the suburbs, at the airport 
or in small towns, you'll find us closer to 
where you want to be. And of course, every 
Holiday Inn hotel gives you our famous 
“no surprise” standards for your comfort. 


Our #1 People Pleasin’ Locations and 
Standards are just some of the reasons 
we please more travelers than anybody else. 
So the next time you travel, let us be 
#1 in pleasing you. 
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INTRODUCING THE 
SUBARU HILL-HOLDER. 
WHAT YOU ALWAYS 
NEEDED IN THE CLUTCH. 


You know that sinking feeling that can 
come over you when you stop on a hill 
with a standard shift automobile? 

Well, now, in a Subaru, you don’t 
have to hold your breath. With an 
exclusive Subaru feature called Hill- 
Holder, your car won't roll backwards. 

Just depress the clutch and 
brake, and the Hill-Holder automati- 
cally engages. 

When your foot is removed from 
the brake, the car will not roll back- 
ward. 

In fact, it will remain motionless 
until the clutch is released and the 
accelerator depressed to-proteed up 
the hill. 

No drifting back. No white 
knuckles. No sweat. You no longer go 
downhill on your way uphill. 





SUBARU OF AMERICA, INC. 1980 


iknow one of the best waysto 
oline go farther? 
n ahead. 
t waste gas on separate shop- 
strips. Combine several short 
1es into one efficient long one. 
Remember, your car's engine works 
efficiently after it’s been warmed 
So if you can increase the average 
~ length of your trips from one mile to 
“four miles, you can save up to 60% on 
your average cost per mile. 
But that’s just one thing to do. There 
are more ways you Can save energy. 
And Atlantic Richfield is asking 
everybody to pick at least one, and 
stick to it. Because if we do, it will add 
up to a tremendous savings. In money 
as well as energy. 
Certainly, those are two things we 
can all use more of. 


Conservation. 
It’s the thing to do. 


Atlantic Richtield Company 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Ww hen Associate Editor Roger Rosenblatt was asked to write 
this week’s story on the nation’s capital city, he had no 
trouble at all identifying a central question: Why does Amer- 
ica hate Washington? “It has become a byword for the coun- 
try’s problems,” says Rosenblatt. “People 
abuse it, make fun of it, and presidential can- 
didates campaign against it. You ask almost , 
anyone in this country to tell you what’s 
wrong, and he'll say Washington.” 

The subject was a natural one for Ro- 
senblatt, a onetime Washingtonian who ad- | 
mits to ambivalent feelings about the capital. 
Before coming to TIME in July, he lived in 
Washington for seven years, working as di- 
rector of education for the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and, more recently, 
as literary editor of the New Republic and as 
a columnist for the Washington Post. In the 
summer of 1979, Washingtonian magazine 
named Rosenblatt the city’s “best columnist.” “I didn’t always 
write about Washington,” says Rosenblatt, “but you can’t work 
as a journalist there without automatically becoming interest- 
ed in the whole scene.” His essays for TIME have continued to 
embrace the “whole scene,” from an examination of the grow- 
ing acceptance of government-sponsored terrorism as a dip- 
lomatic option, to a piece of advice on how important people 





should deal with public scandal to last week’s treatise on the 
hair-raising choices that faced the nation this Halloween. 

A native of New York, Rosenblatt wrote a profile of that 
city for TIME just before the Democratic National Convention 
there in August. But he found Washington “much harder to 
pin down.” The main reason, says Rosenblatt, is that “unlike 
most American cities, Washington did not grow naturally—it 
was invented. It is the symbolic center of the 
country, a gathering point for politicians and 
powerbrokers and a place where people live.” 

For this week’s story, which was illus- 
trated by the well-known painter Paul Ho- 
garth, Rosenblatt returned to his old D.C. 
haunts. For two full days he visited mu- 
seums, monuments and neighborhoods in an 
effort “to get the city back in my eyes.” Ro- 
senblatt found our nation’s capital as per- | 
plexing and contradictory as many Presidents | 
have found it. Says he: “How can a city 
be at once so gracious and so ruthless?” 


WALTER SENNETT 


Rosenblatt in Washington, D.C. 


Next week’s issue of TIME, with full coverage of the 1980 
election, appears early. It will be out on Thursday, Nov. 6, 
and reach subscribers shortly thereafter. We will resume our 
normal publishing schedule for the following issue. 


Soden co. ego 
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Cover: Nov. 4 is not 
only Election Day but 
also the anniversary of 
the seizure of Ameri- 
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ran. The fate of the 
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the race between Car- 
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Arab unity is a casu- 
alty of the Persian 
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the ringed planet that 
has fascinated star- 
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CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 





“Our strong relationship 
with insurance companies like CNA 
is one of the most important things we 
can give our clients. a strong working relationship, 


like the one we’ve built with CNA over the years, makes it much 
easier to work together through the rough spots. We know that 
CNA is not going to back out of any commitments they make to us. 
We stress the advantages of this stability with our clients all the 
time. It’s the reason CNA is our number one insurance company. 


CDnwit edherae 


Edward H. Schwartz 

Independent Insurance Agent 

Schwartz Brothers Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Judge us by the agents who represent us 


Continental Casualty Company/Continental Assurance Company/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 





THE PRO IN PROJECTORS. 


35 mm camera owners would love a Kodak 
Carousel slide projector for Christmas. It’s the 
je)(e)(=161 (0) Mise Let) 0)a)) | ee)(— ele Bis lee |pa\- ce) 
they own—with the capabilities to get the most 
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gravity feed, Ektanar C curved-field lens, 
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screening. Optional features include automatic 
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—to allow Carousel projectors to be used 
anywhere in the world. 

No wonder so many : 
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Cayersl 4 Carousel America’s Storyteller 
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Heavenly Host 


To the Editors: 

To the wasteland of TV comes Carl 
and his Cosmos {Oct. 20]. I watch, spell- 
bound. If it takes a dash of razzle-dazzle 
to make us turn starward, to spark feel- 
| ings of awe, enthusiasm and even love as 
we consider the universe, then more pow- 
er to Showmaster Sagan. 

Suzanne Vannell 
Troy, Mich. 


I wonder if Carl Sagan lives in outer 
| space. He talks about distances between 
| galaxies, stars, planets, as if he commutes 
between them. He is a genius. He is to as- 
tronomy what Einstein is to physics and 
what Pythagoras is to mathematics. 
Joseph M. Icho 
Arlington, Texas 








Carl Sagan is the best thing to hap- 
pen to science education since Sputnik. 

Jerome Agel 

New York City 


If Sagan “blurs the line between fact 
and speculation,” as his colleagues testi- 
fy, will scientific inquiry be advanced, or 
will Sagan’s own ego-inspired inaccura- 
cies be promulgated? 

After all, popularizing established sci- 
entific consensus hardly promotes prog- 
ress. It took Pasteur decades to convince 
the world that life did not originate from 
spontaneous generation. The contrary 
consensus prevented serious consider- 
ation of his arguments. As a result, prog- 
ress in bacteriology was delayed. 

Wesley L. Fankhauser 
Seattle 


Sagan seems to be creating a new dis- 
cipline: scientific speculation. This is a 
dangerous combination. His statement 
that evolution is a fact is one of the first 
| fruits of such a disturbing union. Science 
is, or at least was, dependent upon the ob- 
servable. It is the lack of observations, fol- 
lowed by a statement proposed as fact, 

that erodes the integrity of science. It 














Letters 


makes me nervous, regardless of the qual- 
ity of the showmanship. 

David Shults 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Poor Carl Sagan. He so desperately 
wants to find man’s significance in the 
cosmos, but he simply cannot bear to 
speak the word that would give his grand 
search coherence and conclusion: God. 

George S. Rigby Jr. 
Horsham, Pa. 


Sagan promotes Sagan and Cosmos 
promotes Sagan. As he postures before 
lingering cameras and delivers overdra- 
matic monologues from Star Wars-like 
props, he skillfully blends fact with fic- 
tion, leaving viewers perplexed. By add- 
ing gimmicks and schmaltz to fascinating 
scientific subjects, Sagan cheapens them. 
This type of presentation imbues science 
with the razzle-dazzle of show biz and re- 
duces it to bubble gum mentality. For- 
tunately a flick of the TV dial can leave 
Sagan out in space. 

Jo Frohbieter-Mueller 
Evansville, Ind. 


Perhaps Carl Sagan's strongest mes- 
sage in his efforts to bring science to the 
people is this: Science is the true language 
of the present and of the future. Only a 
small fraction of this planet’s populace, 
however, can speak the language. The 
most significant question facing us is 
whether our civilization, as a whole, will 
learn to utilize science for the benefit of 
mankind. The answer will surely deter- 
mine our future course: noble greatness 
or self-inflicted extinction. 

John G. Wharton, Director 
Kirkpatrick Planetarium 
Oklahoma City 





lrony in Iran 


It is ironic that after eleven months 
of denouncing America, the Iranians are 
now using U.S. jets and technology in their 
war with Iraq [Oct. 20]. Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini publicly pledges to fight 
until “the government of heathens in Iraq 
topples.” Privately he must acknowledge 
that he cannot hope to win the war with- 
out American spare parts. 

It is a cruel joke on Khomeini that 
he may have to free the American hos- 
tages unconditionally in order to end the 
U.S. embargo. Only then could he hope 
to get the necessary spare parts and the 
military hardware that were purchased by 
the late Shah. Otherwise Iran may crum- 


| ble and become another Afghanistan 


rather than a new Islamic republic. 
Keh-Wha K. Shen 
Kaneohe, Hawaii 





Abuse of Trust 

As Frank Trippett suggests in his Es- 
say [Oct. 20], it can do no harm to pon- 
der the price society pays for the abuse of 
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trust. Americans are saturated with all 

forms of impressions that stem from the 

inability to separate fantasy from fact. 
Honesty is the best policy. 

Robert S. Denchfield 

Cambridge, Mass. 


As evidence of the decline in Amer- 
ica’s morals, Trippett catalogues exam- 
ples of public skepticism as to the claims 
of various pitchmen, politicians and bu- 
reaucrats. Yet what is wrong with a pub- 
lic attitude of self-reliant doubt? Would a 
country of credulous gulls be more mor- 
al? He also points a finger at the “relax- 
ation of moral codes” as a reason for “in- 
creased deception.” Yet this famous 
“relaxation” means in practice that 
Americans have been freed from 19th 
century sexual taboos—and 19th century 
hypocrisy. Finally, when was this Gold- 
en Age when Americans did not attempt 
to con and cheat one another? In the days 
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of Tammany Hall perhaps? Or when | 


slaveholders wrote of the self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal? 

Michael Hannon 

Los Angeles 





Rescue at Sea 


The story on the Prinsendam (Oct. 20] 
overlooks the excellent safety record of 
cruise ships over the past quarter-centu- 
ry. Cars, buses, trains and planes should 
have such a history. 

The tragedies of the Morro Castle in 
1934 and the Yarmouth Castle in 1965 
taught valuable lessons that were well 
learned. The success of the Prinsendam 
rescue attests the fact. Let us all salute 
the disciplined and courageous men and 
women who followed the procedures in 
this great sea rescue. 

William D. Bennett 
Sacramento 





Malls Go Downtown 


Urban malls in the '80s [Oct. 20] may 


well “save” cities, but unless each new 
project is unique to its community, our 
downtowns will be doomed to the same 





rigid, stale architecture and merchandiz- | 


ing that suburban malls now suffer. 
Boston’s Faneuil Hall Marketplace 

and Baltimore’s Harborplace are both 

successful because their developers incor- 


porated historic buildings into their | 


schemes. The proposed mall in Asheville, 
N.C., however, will destroy structures of 
considerable potential in favor of a pre- 
packaged design of no distinction. 

Edwin J. Gunn 


New York City | 





Return of the Prodigals 


Children who return home to live with 
their parents [Oct. 13] are copping out in 
a way that is seriously detrimental to their 
personal growth and development. Even 





when live-at-home young adults are con- | 





IF YOU RECOGNIZE TAD’S FATHER, 
YOU'LL RECOGNIZE THE NAME OF ONE 
OF THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANIES IN AMERICA. 


Lincoln. It’s a name you remember. 

We're Lincoln National Life. For 75 years now, we've been meeting 
Americans’ insurance needs. That makes us one of America’s most 
experienced life insurance companies. 

In fact, today, were among the top 1% of the more than 1,800 life insurance 
companies in this country: 

And, we have nearly 4,000 agents who make us easy to remember — 
by preparing life, disability income, group, and retirement programs just nght 
for you, your family, your business and your future. 

Lincoln National Life. For millions of Americans who buy insurance, 
we're the name that’s easy to remember. LINCOLN 

: NATIONAL 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana i LIFE 


A member of Lincoln National Corperation WERE EASY TO REMEMBER. 
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Zenith has integrated stereo systems 
And stereo components. All with the 
specs you're looking for. All styled for 
the 80s. All soundin' good 


Zenith AM/FM receivers have the kind 
fo) E-Yo)e) alt) (eral (-reF-(Ulellekerelalice) ce velt pal el=ve] 
CoMiir-<oie (olere Meal M=11/-1a ll ofc\t (cla \ale| 
Zenith receivers really put out the watts 
per channel. With pre-amps that give 
byeeleme-le) 8] -idle)mn(olalom-laleMunllaliialelssmeli (6) es 
tion? And tuners that lock onto the 
stereo signal you select with pinpoint 
accuracy. 


Zenith Allegro speakers can handle up 
Comm LO. ON litwe) melllecM evel (-1ae-\ale Mallat] (2) 
it so efficiently that comparably sized 
air-suspension systems need twice the 
Elastic ereluzclm CoMuirctioaW-\|(clelvoelt late] 
reproduction. Also, all Allegro speakers 


feature a tuned port that extends and 
reinforces bass response and helps re- 
fe [Vlor-meltcelat (ela) 


Zenith belt-driven turntables are so pre- 
cise that wow and flutter are virtually 
eliminated. And each has a sensitive 
S-shaped tone arm that is balanced for 
the lightest possible touch 


And Zenith cassette with Dolby is en- 
gineered to reproduce the best sound 
possible** 


Now that you know what we have, see a 
Zenith dealer. 


And listen 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on 


Audio. The Flipside of Zenith. 
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off, 


to 40 watts per channel from 20 to 


cuatortion. 
20,000 Hz into 6 ots with 0.5% maximum. 
“Dolby is 3 registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories. inc 























How to enjoy the classics 


By Steve Allen 






International Paper asked Steve Allen, television 
comedian, composer, writer of the television series 
“Meeting of Minds,” author of 22 books and lover 
of the classics, to tell how you can appreciate 
man's greatest written works 


Why is it? In school we learn one 
of the most amazing and difficult 
feats man has ever accomplished - 
how to read - and at the same time 
we learn to hate to read the things 
worth reading most! 

It’s happened to us all- with 
assignment reading! It happened to 


me. The teacher assigned Moby Dick. 


I didn’t want to read it. Sol fought 
it. I disliked it. I thought I won. 

But I lost. My struggle to keep 
at arm's length from Moby Dick 
cost me all the good things that can 
come from learning to come to 
terms with those special few books 
we call the “classics.” 

I’ve come back to Moby Dick 
on my own since. I like it. Andl've 
discovered a new level of pleasure 
from it with each reading. 

What is a classic? A classic is a 
book that gives you that exhilarat- 
ing feeling, if only for a moment, 
that you've finally uncovered part 
of the meaning of life. 

A classic is a book that's stood 
the test of time, a book that men 
and women all over the world keep 
reaching for throughout the ages 
for its special enlightenment. 

Not many books can survive 
such a test. Considering all the 
volumes that have been produced 
since man first put chisel to stone, 


classics account for an infinitesimal 
share of the total-less than .001 
percent. That's just a few thousand 
books. Of those, under 100 make 
up the solid core. 

Why should you tackle the 
classics? Why try to enjoy them? 

| suggest three good reasons: 

1. Classics open up your mind. 

2. Classics help you grow. 

3. Classics help you understand 
your life, your world, yourself. 

That last one is the big one. A 
classic can give you insights into 
yourself that you will get nowhere 
else. Sure, youcan get pleasure out 
of almost any book. But a classic, 
once you penetrate it, lifts you up 
high! Aeschylus's Oresteia was 
written nearly 2,500 years ago - and 
it still knocks me out! 

But I can hear you saying, “I’ve 
tried reading classics. They 
are hard to understand. | 
can’t get into them.” 

Let me offer some 
suggestions that will 
help you open up 
this wondrous world. 
Pick up a classic you've 
always promised to try. 


Then take Dr. Allen's advice. 


Know what you're reading 
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Is it a novel, drama, biog- 
raphy, history? To find out, 
check the table of contents, 
read the book cover, the 
preface, or look up the title 
or author in The Reader's 
Encyclopedia 4 
Don’t read in bed & 

Classics can be 
rough going; I'll admit 
it. You need to be alert, 
with your senses sharp. When 
you read in bed you're courting 


sleep- and you'll blame it on the 
hook when you start nodding off. 


Don’t let a lot 
of characters throw you 
Dostoevsky tosses fifty major 
characters at you in The Br thers 


Karamazov. In the very first chapter 
of War and Peace, Tolstoy bombards 
you with twenty-two names~ 
long, complicated ones like Anna 
Pavlovna Scherer, Anatole and 
Prince Bolkonski. Don’t scurry for 
cover. Stick with it. The charac- 
ters will gradually sort themselves 
out and you'll feel as comfortable 
with them as you do with your own 
dear friends who were strangers, 
too, when you met them. 
Give the author a chance 
Don’t say “I don’t get it!” too 
soon. Keep reading right to the end. 
Sometimes, though, you may 
not be ready for the book you're 
trying to get into. I tackled Plato's 
Republic three times before it finally 
opened up to me. And man, was 
it worth it! So if you really can’t 
make a go of the book in your lap, 
put it aside for another day, or year, 
and take on another one. 
Read in big bites 
Don’t read in 
short nibbles. 
How can 
you expect to 
get your head 
into anything 
that way? The 
longer you stay 
with it, the more 
you get into the 
rhythm and mood - 
and the more pleasure 
you get from It. 
When you read 
Zorba the Greek try put- 
ting bouzouki music 
on the record player; 
Proust, a little Debussy; 
Shakespeare, Eliza- 
bethan theater music. 
Read what 
the author rea 
To better understand 
where the author is 
Moby Dick’ escaped me when it 
was assigned reading. I've landed it 


since and loved it. Don't let assigned 
reading spoil the classics for vou 


coming from, as we say, read the 
books he once read and that 
impressed him. Shakespeare, for 
example, dipped into North's trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives for the 
plots of Julius Caesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra and A Midsummer Night’ 
Dream. It’s fun to know you're 
reading what he read. 

Read about the author's time 
You are the product of your 
time. Any author is the product of 
his time. Knowing the history 

of that time, the problems 
that he and others faced, 
their attitudes -will help you 
understand the author's 
point of view. Impor- 
tant point: You may 
not agree with the 
author. No prob- 
lem. At least he's 
made you think! 


Read about 
the author’s life 
The more you know 

about an author's own 
experiences, the more 
you'll understand why 
he wrote what he wrote. 
You'll begin to see the 
autobiographical odds 


andends that are hidden in his work. 


Awriter can’t help but reveal 
himself. Most of our surmises about 
Shakespeare's life come from clues 
found in his plays. 


Read the book again 

All classics bear rereading. If 
after you finish the book you're 
intrigued but still confused, reread 
it then and there. It'll open up 
some more to you. 

If you did read a classic a few 
years back and loved it, read it 
again. The book will have so many 
new things to say to you, you'll 
hardly believe it’s the same one. 

A few classics to enjoy 

You can find excellent lists of 
the basic classics compiled by help- 
ful experts, like Clifton Fadiman's 
Lifetime Reading Plan, the Harvard 
Classics and Mortimer J. Adler's 
Great Books. Look into them. 

But before you do, I'd like to 
suggest a few classics that can light 
up your life. Even though some 
might have been spoiled for you by 


the required reading stigma, try 
them. Try them. And try them. 

1. Homer: Iliad and Odyssey. 
The Adam and Eve of Western lit- 
erature. Read a good recent trans- 
lation. My favorite is by Robert 
Fitzgerald. 

2. Rabelais: Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. A Gargantuan romp. | 
recommend the Samuel Putnam 
translation. 
















“Some of my best friends come out of the pages of the classics I suggest to you here. They'll be 
your best friends, too, for they'll help vou better understand your life, vour world and yourself.” 


3. Geoffrey Chaucer: Canter- 
bury Tales. Thirty folks on a four-day 
pilgrimage swapping whoppers. 
Don’t be surprised if the people you 
meet here are like people you know 
in your life. 

4. Cervantes: Don Quixote. The 


first modern novel, about the lovable 
old Don with his “impossible dream.” 


How could you go through life 
without reading it once? 
5. Shakespeare: Plays. Shake- 





speare turned out 37 plays. Some 
are flops, some make him the 
greatest writer ever. All offer gold. 
His best: “Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” (See them on 
the stage, too.) 

6. Charles Dickens: Pickwick 
Papers. No one can breathe life into 
characters the way Dickens can. 
Especially the inimitable Samuel 
Pickwick, Esq. 

7. Mark Twain: Huckleberry 
Finn. Maybe you had to read this 

in school. Well, climb back on that 
raft with Huck and Jim. You'll 
find new meaning this time. 

Of course, these few 
suggestions hardly scratch 

the surface. 

Don't just dip 
your toe into the 

deep waters of the 
classics. Plunge in! 
Like generations 
of bright human 
beings before you, 
you'll find yourself 
invigorated to the 
marrow by thoughts 
and observations 
of the most gifted 
writers in history. 

You still enjoy 
looking at classic paintings. You 
enjoy hearing musical classics. 
Good books will hold you, too. 

Someone has said the classics 
are the diary of man. Open up the 
diary. Read about yourself- and 

understand yourself. 






Years ago, International Paper sponsored a series of advertisements, 


“Send me a man who reads,” to help make Americans more 


aware of the value of reading. 


Today, the printed word is more vital than ever. Now there 
is more need than ever before for all of us to read better, write 
better, and communicate better. International Paper offers this neu 
series in the hope that, even in a small way, we can help. 

For reprints of this advertisement, write: 
Printed Word,” International —— Co., 


Elmsford, New York 10523. « 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


We believe in the power of the printed word. 


“Power of the 
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ifelm (elet- ym 
active woman who will 
appreciate the functional 
elegance of the world’s 
finest writing instruments. 


In 14 karat gold filled or sterling 
silver, with pen purse from $30° 
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SINCE 1846 


When you help start a 
Scout troop, there's no 
guarantee one of the 
Scouts will grow up to 
hit 755 home runs. 


But you never know. 


For all the facts on how your organizonon 
can support a Scout troop call Boy Scouts 
of America The Ebenezer AME Zion 
Church of Touiminville, Alaboma did. ond 
look what they've got to show for it 





Relieves Tormenti 
And Itch, Helps 


The burning itch and pain caused by 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues 
can cause much suffering. But there is 
an exclusive formulation that in many 
cases gives prompt relief for hours from 
this itch and pain. It helps shrink swell- 
ing of such tissues caused by inflam- 


C2 


Rectal Pain 


Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


_..Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


| 


mation. Tests by doctors on hundreds of 
patients reported similar successful re- 
sults in many cases. This medication is 
Preparation H®. 

There’s no other formula like Prepa- 
ration H. Ointment and suppositories. 
Use only as directed. 











Letters 


tributing money and labor to the house- 
hold, the fact is that parents provide a 


| psychological safety net whose presence 


can only serve to inhibit and dilute risk | 
taking and mistake making, both essen- 
tial components of learning about life and 
oneself. Living at home after graduating 
from college or getting a job is an infan- 
tilizing process that ultimately sets back 
both parent and child 


Mark Grossman 
Minneapolis 


First the younger generation was 
blamed for the deterioration of the fami- 
ly. Now when they need to return to that 
most sacred of American institutions, it 1s 
believed they cannot stand on their own 
feet. Looks like a case of damned if they 
do and damned if they don’t 

Anne Hughes 
Denver 


Contraception and the Church 

The statement by Archbishop John 
R. Quinn that Vatican strictures on birth 
control are being ignored by many US 
Catholics [Oct. 13] reflects the miscon- 
ception that the doctrines of faith and 
morals proclaimed by the church are 
changeable. Yet there has never been an 
about-face on any of those doctrines The 
great secular breakthrough allowed by the 
promotion and acceptance of contracep- 
tion has brought us the age of state-coun- 
tenanced abortion, community-standard- 
ized pornography and a more than 
embryonic euthanasia movement This 
pro-pleasure, antichild mind-set won't in- 
timidate the church of Peter ever to mod- 
ify the doctrine that sees more to sex than 
orgasm and more to aging than dimin- 
ished utilitarianism 


Kevin A. Joyce | 
Grosse Pointe, Mich 


Having grown up with the idealistic 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church, | 
I found myself ill-prepared for the harsh, | 
realistic world that exists beyond it. In a 
world where overpopulation breeds star- 
vation and unwanted children are sub- 
ject to abuse and neglect, I'd say it’s about 
time the church’s archaic stance on con- 
traception was rightfully challenged by its 
own rank and file 


Susan M. Balezuk 
Essex Junction, Vt 


Pope John Paul Il may call Roman 
Catholics who practice artificial birth 
control immoral. Archbishop Quinn may 
not be sure what to call them But the 
fact remains that most Catholics w ho use 
the rhythm method exclusively are gen- 
erally known as parents 

John G. Patronik 
Hagerstown, Md 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center New York, N_Y. 10020 
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’ SE 23 “HOW'D YOU KNOW THE ONE THING Ok 

| a 2A | Sap /IWAS DREAMING ABOUT HERE IN THE AUTUMN 9. SS 8) 
I SUN AND THE GENTLE BREEZE WITH THE BIRDS 
a2 = . 


CHIRPING AND THE LEAVES RUSTLING 
WAS A TALL AND SPARKLY GINGER ALE 
WITH JUST A LITTLE SMIRNOFF IN IT, qo 
HMM? HOW'D YOU KNOW THAT?” 
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The new Mazda 626. Just one look 


and you ll see 
versus Celica, 


| The Mazda 626 for 1981 is quite | 


| 


} 


a package. With styling reminis- 
cent of refined European road 
cars. Performance that begs to be 


| tested. Comfort that virtually 


embraces you and your passen- 


| gers. Plus mileage that invites 
| comparison with economy cars. 


28 EST. 39 EST. E 
mpg- hwy. mpg. 

The 626 has been finely crafted 
and crisply engineered. It has 
aerodynamic efficiency not nor- 
mally achieved by ordinary cars 
It has front suspension and 


its exceptional value 


Accord or BMW. 


IMPROVED AERODYNAMIC DESIGN 


| steering patterned after Mazda 


RX-7 components. It has a low 
center of gravity to keep it hug- 
ging the road. And that road- 
ready stance is not accidental, 
either: 51% of 626 weight rests 
on the front wheels, 49% on the 
rear. Everything together adds 


up to better mpg (17% better 
than last year), sporty handling, 
and a quiet, comfortable ride. 
New exterior touches include 
redesigned front and rear ends. 
And the extra-wide side body 
mouldings have been lowered to 


enhance the clean, bold look. 


Inside both the 626 Sport 


Coupe and Sport Sedan, you'll 


find a new instrument cluster 


REDESIGNED INSTRUMENT CLUSTER 
plus many new seat and trim 
refinements. With space en- 
gineered for full-size adults. 





~ 


There’s even an incredibly-ad- 
justable, orthopedically-de- 
signed driver's seat with lumbar 
support. The 60/40 split rear seat 
backs fold down. So now you 
can carry extra-long objects like 
skis inside the car and still have 
room for a rear seat passenger. 

If all you want is everything, 


including a great value, take a 
look at the new 626 Sport Coupe 
and Sport Sedan. Also now avail- 
able in new Luxury versions that 
make them the most luxuriously- 
ap inted Mazdas ever. 

a look at all you get 
with the 626 
+ 2.0 litre overhead cam 4-cylin- 
der engine + Power-assisted 
front disc brakes + Steel-belted 
radial tires + 5-speed overdrive 
transmission (3-s automatic 
optional) -* AM/FM stereo radio 
+ 60/40 split fold-down rear seat 
backs * Remote trunk release 
+ Front and rear stabilizer bars 
* Tinted glass * Rear window 
defroster + Reminder chime for 
headlights left on * Soft-grip 
steering wheel + Intermittent-ac- 
tion windshield wipers + Side- 
window demisters * Electric 
quartz clock. 


pee / 95 


Sport Coupe cea & 
+ Electronic check panel 

* Tachometer + Electric remote 
control for door mirror. 


*EPA estimates for com; 
standard 626's. The age you get may 
vary with trip length, speed and weather 
Actual highway mileage will probably be 
less. 

**Manufacturer’s suggested retail price for 
626 Coupe shown. 626 Sedan $6495. Actual 


rison purposes for 


prices set by dealers. Ss, license, freight 
options (wide tires/covers $150) and other 
dealer charges extra. Prices may change 
without notice. Availability at dealers of 
vehicles with specific features may vary 


The more youlook, 
_ the more you like. 
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Hope for the Hostages 


| manlike as ™ 


| the inevita! 


| Waiting for word: C-9A ambulance planes standing by at 
Troe ie . eA Fas - 








But their uncertain status 


ir Force One had just landed 

at Chicago’s O'Hare Inter- 

national Airport Saturday 

night, and the presidential 

party was en route to a nearby ho- 

te] when walkie-talkies in the mo- 

torcade crackled to life and the 

drama began. There was to be a 

meeting later that night in “Dea- 

con’s” room. Deacon is the Secret 

Service code name for President 
Jimmy Carter. 

After appearing very briefly at 
an Italian-American dinner, the 
President went swiftly to his suite 
to huddle with aides who had been 
traveling with him, and also with 
his chief political adviser, Hamilton 
Jordan, just arrived from Washing- : 
ton. Jordan had flown in especially 3 
to help Carter prepare for an event 
expected to take place within hours 
in Tehran. The Majlis, or Iranian 
parliament, was about to vote on 
the fate of the American hostages, 
who have been in captivity for a 
full year 

As Jordan's presence under- 
scored, the late-night meeting in- 
volved both pelitics and policy. 
How could Carter appear as states- 
ssible in his response 
to the Majlis vote and thus blunt 
‘e criticism that his Ad- 
ministration was manipulating the 
hostage crisis to increase the Pres- 
ident’s chances of re-election? How could | 
he at the same time be presidential, po- 
litical and humane? It was an exquisite | 
dilemma. As one Carter aide was to put 
it the next day. “They've sure put us 
in a box.” 

Both the Majlis action and Carter's 
initial response came a few hours later 
The assembly approved the four demands 
set forth by Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini as conditions for the release of the 
























Carter arriving at White House Sunday morning 
Would a breakthrough once more become a breakdown? 









hostages: a U.S. pledge not to interfere, 
“either directly or indirectly, politically 
or militarily, in the affairs of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran”; return of the fortune 
of “the cursed Shah”; unfreezing of Ira- 
nian assets in U.S. banks; and cancella- 
tion of U.S. legal and financial claims 
against Iran. 

The Majlis resolution began with an | 
invocation: “In the name of God, the | 
| Compassionate, the Merciful,” and it end- 


curity 





2 te 


oes oo 5 hom dan 


Rhein-Main base to pick up the hostages when—and if—their ordeal ends 


a re > 
ey x ® % kes 


created a time bomb for the President 


ed with a strong warning: if the US 
dragged its feet in meeting the de- 
mands, the Administration would 
have only itself to blame if Iran 
should “punish the criminals,” fe., 
the hostages 

In addition to the fulminations 
there was, as always with good news 
from Tehran, a big hitch: the Ma- 
jlis decreed that the hostages would 
not all be freed together—or nec- 
essarily right away 
would be released in groups as each 
of the demands was met. The Ad- 
ministration had earlier agreed in 
principle to all the conditions, but 
there remained some enormous a nd 
highly complex technical problems 





Instead they | 


One example: cutting the legal tan- 


gles tying up the Iranian funds, a 


process that was sure lo be time | 


consuming and controversial (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 
Reports of the Majlis debate be- 


gan flowing into the State Depart- | 


ment’s seventh-floor operations 


* center just before midnight. Deputy 


Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher telephoned Carter with word 
of the Majlis action shortly before 


_ 4a.m. Sunday, and the President in- 
~ structed Secretary of State Edmund 


Muskie to brief congressional lead- 


ers. Carter then suspended the rest | 


of his campaign schedule and flew 
back to Washington to preside 


t 
at 


an 8 a.m. meeting that included Muskie 
Vice President Walter Mondale, Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown and National Se- 


Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. After 


almost two hours, Press Secretary Jody 
Powell, his face pale and lined with ten- 
sion, emerged 
and laconic report to the press. 
ministration had yet to receive an official 
translation of the resolution voted by the 
Majlis, he explained. Therefore 


to make a brief, cautious 
The Ad- 


the US. 





SS. 








| Government would have no official re- 
action until “additional information be- 
comes available through a variety of 
sources .., The obvious gravity of the is- 
sue requires deliberate and careful con- 
centration by the President.” 

The White House also declared in an 
| Official statement: “The decision is now 
in the hands of the executive officers of 
Iran and the United States ... We will re- 
spond to the Iranian action in accordance 
with American law and the two princi- 
ples that have guided our actions through- 
out, namely the national interests of this 
country and our concern for the safe and 
early release of the hostages.” 

Appearing on ABC's /ssues and An- 
swers, a former member of the Iranian ex- 
ecutive branch, ex-Foreign Minister Sa- 
degh Ghotzbadeh, endorsed the legisla- 
tors’ call for releasing the hostages in 
batches. Later on the same program, how- 
ever, Muskie reiterated the longstanding 
U.S. insistence that all of the American 
captives be freed at once 

No matter when or how it is finally re- 
solved, the hostage crisis so dominated the 
final stages of the presidential campaign 
that there was a danger the voters would 
let their judgment of Carter’s whole pres- 
idency be inordinately affected by one im- 
portant but in many ways aberrant issue: 
his effort to free 52 fellow citizens ap- 
proaching their 52nd week in the hands 
of a foreign regime that is in a state of 
both war and near anarchy. 

Carter knew that. Reagan knew it too. 
So did the powers that be in Iran. Last 
week, largely because the American elec- 
tion was at hand, the bizarre interplay be- 
tween U.S. domestic politics and the pan- 
demonium that passes for government in 
Iran became more feverish, preoccupying 
and unpredictable than ever. While Sun- 
day’s vote in the Majlis was significant 
and encouraging—it was the first time 
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Members of the State Department's task force on the Iranian crisis meeting in its operations room as the week's tension built 
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Muskie at press conference 





Insisting all be freed at once. 


that the Iranian authorities had commit- 
ted themselves to letting the hostages go 
—the unpleasant surprise of a phased re- 
lease and the difficulty in meeting the 
conditions meant that once again, a 
breakthrough in the crisis could turn into 
a breakdown. 

Not even an irreversible break- 
through would automatically have helped 
Carter politically. The Administration 
had hoped that the hostages would be 
freed before Election Day, but feared that 
some hostages might denounce Carter for 
the way he handled the crisis. The Pres- 
ident’s men also were afraid of a back- 
lash against the Administration for mak- 
ing concessions to Iran. That danger grew 
Sunday when it became clear that the Ira- 
nians were going to prolong the suspense 





| Waldheim and, TIME 








and the agony for the U.S.—and thus al- 
most inevitably intensify the impression | 
worldwide that the U.S. was paying ran- 
som to kidnapers. 

Indeed, as it studied the matter, the 
White House grew alarmed that it had 
been checkmated politically by the rap- 
idly evolving situation. Some of Carter's 
top aides believe that the President could 
not afford to accept the Iranian demands 
as they stood; on the other hand, they felt 
that Carter could not simply reject the 
conditions cold. | 

Reagan, meanwhile, was taking a | 
cautious approach to the issue. Stopped 
on his way to church, he told reporters 
“All I can tell you is that I think this is 
too sensitive to make any commentatall.” 

For several weeks there had been ru- 
mors that a hostage deal was imminent, 
and its broad outlines—Khomeini’s four 
conditions—were well known. Another 
American inducement for Iran to free the 
hostages emerged during indirect nego- 
tiations conducted through Algeria, Swit- 
zerland, U.N. Secretary-General Kurt 
has learned, Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization Chairman | 
Yasser Arafat. The battle-weary Iranian 
military, which relies on American equip- 
ment purchased under the Shah, desper- 
ately needs spare parts that the U.S. has 
refused to deliver because of the hostage 
crisis. The Administration has said that 
once the American hostages are free, Iran 
can have about $100 million worth of 
“nonlethal” military equipment that it has 
already ordered and paid for (e.g., spare 
parts for C-130 transport aircraft). So far, 
Iran has remained vague about whether 
it also insists on the immediate delivery 
of the guns, ammunition and other weap- 
onry it had bought 

With the U.S. apparently willing to 
pay much of Khomeini's price, and with 
the war against Iraq going badly, the Ma- 
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jlis began moving to seal the deal. One ob- 
vious Iranian advantage: Carter's hope for 
a pre-election breakthrough. This lever- 
age would be lost once the election was 
past no matter who was the victor: Car- 
ter would have less political reason to 
press for a deal, and Reagan's general at- 
titude is uncompromising. 

Everything seemed set a week ago. 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, the 
speaker of the Majlis, was sure he had 
enough support to put the deal to a vote. 
Back in Washington even the most skep- 
tical officials were optimistic. But they, 
like Rafsanjani himself, neglected to reck- 
on with the ingenuity of Iran’s dichards 
—eft-leaning Muslims and mullahs who 
opposed any compromise whatsoever 
with “the Great Satan America.” On 


| Thursday, the day set for the Majlis de- 






Iran's parliament debating the fate of the hostages during climactic Sunday session : 








in the invasion of Iran, but he pointedly ig- 
nored the hostage issue, an indication that 
he intended to leave their fate up to the 
Majlis. 

On Friday the signs turned hopeful 
again. The Iranian government an- 
nounced it had drafted a “just method” 
for effecting the hostages’ release. A U.S. 
Air Force ambulance plane was standing 
by in West Germany. Khomeini's heir ap- 
parent, the Ayatullah Hussein Ali Mon- 
tazeri, called on the Majlis to work out a 
settlement. Said he: “This shirking of duty 
may not be condoned by the revolutionary 
people of Iran.” 

But the Carter Administration, by 
now quite fatalistic, warned against an- 
other burst of optimism. The basic U.S. 
position, as summed up by a State De- 
partment official: “We don’t know what's 





Invoking “the name of God, the Compassionate, * while threatening to try the captives 


bate, about 70 deputies stayed home or re- | 


fused to take their seats, preventing a quo- 
rum and thus blocking a vote. 

One deputy in attendance was the Ay- 
atullah Sadegh Khalkhali, the notorious 
“hanging judge” who has ordered more 
than a hundred people executed. He, like 
most of the senior mullahs, supported the 
deal. Cursing the organizers of the boy- 
cott as “truant kids,” he pounded his fists 
so hard on his desk that his turban fell 
off. The session was then adjourned until 
Sunday. Said Khalkhali: “This Majlis is 
incapable of solving the hostage problem. 
The Imam [Khomeini] should solve it 
himself.” 


last-minute intervention by Kho- 
meini might have produced a so- 

lution: most of the holdouts in the 

Majlis swear obedience to him, 

but he showed no inclination to act. On 
the contrary, in a major speech to the na- 
tion on Thursday, Khomeini reiterated 
his absurd charge of U.S.-Iraqi complicity 





happening, because the Iranians don’t 
know what's happening.” 

At the climactic Sunday session, the 
diehards tried to attach some new con- 
ditions. One would have required the U.S. 


to grant Iranian parliamentarians free | 


television air time to explain their griev- 
ances to the American people. But the 


| deputies beat back this and other attempts 


to stave off, or at least further compli- 
cate, the negotiations. Then came the Ma- 
jlis vote approving the basis for the hos- 
tage release. 

Even if this were not the week of a 
US. presidential election, the handling of 


the hostage crisis would present the USS. | 


with enormous problems. Coming to 
terms with Iran and sending along mil- 
itary supplies, even of the nonlethal va- 


| riety, could seriously complicate Amer- 


ican relations with the conservative Arab 
states of the Persian Gulf that are back- 
ing Iraq in the war. Last week Saudi Ara- 
bia. Kuwait and the United Arab Emir- 
ates warned that they might reduce oil 


om >| 
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| production if the U.S. resumed military 
supplies to Iran 


The Carter Administration hopes to | 


persuade the Saudis and other gulf Arabs 
| that delivering spare parts to Iran and 
thus enabling it to hold its own in the 
war with Iraq serves Western and Saudi 
interests in two ways. First, as long as 
Iran can defend itself, it is less likely to 


ism, which the Soviet Union would al- 
most certainly try to exploit. Second, 
American policymakers believe it would 
not necessarily be good news for the West 
or for Saudi Arabia if Iraq’s President 
Saddam Hussein were to emerge a clear 
winner from the present war. He has 
made it plain that he wants to become 
the strongman and protector of the gulf. 
US. officials fear that as a radical and a 
revolutionary, Saddam Hussein would be 
an inspiring figure to dissident elements 
inside Saudi Arabia and the smaller sheik- 
doms of the area 


herefore, while the White House 
and State Department would still 
prefer a quick cease-fire in the 
war, the Administration would 
not be sorry to see the Iranian military, 


bloody Saddam Hussein and set back his 
ambitions 
A tilt toward Iran could also compli- 
cate US.-Soviet relations, as the Moscow 
press warned repeatedly last week. But 
| as long as the U.S. is contemplating only 
limited and nonlethal resupply of [ran 
-and as long as Iraq relies on Soviet arms 
—Administration officials are reasonably 





limit its response to finger-wagging ed- 
| jtorials and propaganda 

In the end, the most troublesome as- 
pect of the hostage crisis is the way it has 
obtruded on American presidential pol- 
itics. When the Carter Administration’s 
handling of Iran is stripped of all its dis- 
claimers, the conclusion is starkly un- 
avoidable that one of the dominant goals 
of American policy during an extremely 
dangerous war has been to get the em- 
bassy hostages out before Election Day 
That conclusion stands even if President 
Carter is given the benefit of the doubt 
for having the most humane motives 
along with any political ones. 

The USS. has been living with a na- 
tional humiliation since the day the hos- 
tages were seized. That humiliation would 
be compounded if, a year later, the re- 
sults of a U.S. presidential election were 


| vote by the fanatically anti-American 


pact of Iran’s blackmail on the US. po- 
litical process may be as difficult to as- 
sess after Nov. 4 as it was to predict 
before, but the humiliation is no less 
acute —By Strobe Talbott. Reported by 
Christopher Ogden with Carter and Gregory 
H. Wierzynski/ Washington 
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with all its made-in-the-U.S.A. hardware, | 


to depend to any significant degree on a | 


collapse into factionalism and secession- | 


confident that the U.S. can remain tech- | 
nically neutral and that the Kremlin will | 


Majlis 6,500 miles away. The exact im- | 




















Year of Torment 


he year since the U.S. hostages were 
T seizea has brought some painfully 
memorable moments. Clockwise from top 
left: blindfolded American is paraded in 
Tehran after capture in November 1979 
wrecked U.S. aircraft are abandoned in 
the Iranian desert after rescue attempt 
failed in April 1980; Iran’s President 
Abolhassan Banisadr speaks beneath the 
visage of the Ayatullah Khomeini: Ira- 
nian militants burn a dummy of the Shah: 
flags fly in Hermitage, Pa., one for each 
day the hostages are held; militants bring 
Carter-in-effigy to his knees in the streets 
of Tehran; an Iranian militant stands 
guard at U.S. embassy 
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Carter: “The important issue is nuclear weaponry” 


Now, a Few Words in Closing 


On balance, Reagan benefits from the Big Debate 


ofGN. It has been a long 


march from the 
snows of lowa and 
New Hampshire, 
from the time when 
George Bush had the 
“Big Mo” and Ted 
Kennedy seemed to 
have the Democratic nomination for the 
asking, even from the balloons and bal 
lyhoo of Cobo Hall and Madison Square 
Garden. As Campaign ‘80 finally and 
mercifully came down toa matter of days, 
the end at last in sight, two factors loomed 
as potentially decisive. One was the re- 
vival of the hostage drama, the other the 
debate between Ronald Reagan and Jim- 
my Carter. Both, coming so late in the 
game, threatened an unwise and dispro- 
portionate impact on Election Day 
There were only a thousand spectators 
in Cleveland’s Music Hall, but more than 
100 million people watched the 90-min- 
ute debate. The President, tightly wound 
and always on the offensive, scored the 
most points on substance; Reagan with 
a relaxed, reassuring demeanor that be- 
lied the President's portrayal of him as 
dangerous, came out ahead on style 
When at the end, Reagan bounded 15 ft 
to Carter's lectern to shake hands, both 
men were ready to take comfort, if not 
complete satisfaction, from their efforts 
Said Reagan afterward: “I've exam- 
ined myself, and I can’t find any wounds.” 
That. perhaps, was the biggest victory 
Reagan was the challenger, who by cred- 
ibly debating the incumbent could dispel 
lingering doubts about whether he was up 
to the job of President. Said Senior Ad- 
viser James Baker: “We only needed a 
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draw to win.” Reagan, in fact, did better 
than that. Said Carter Pollster Patrick 
Caddell: “It seems basically a wash, with 
maybe a slight edge for Reagan 

Reagan Pollster Richard Wirthlin 
said his postdebate sampling of viewers 
found Reagan to have won by 45% to 
34%. Independent polls done for CBS 
News and the Associated Press supported 
those findings: CBS gave it to Reagan 44% 
to 36%, the A.P. 46% to 34%. On perhaps 
the most important impact of the debate, 
its effect on those voters who had not pre- 
viously made up their minds, the two polls 
diverged. CBS found Reagan picking up 
the undecided by 2 to 1, the A.P. showed 
the candidates splitting them evenly 

The debate, while failing to bring out 
new positions of either 
man on the issues, pro- 
vided a clear contrast be- 
tween their personalities 
and basic beliefs. Rea- 
gan was tense al first, but 
he soon regained his 
mellifluous stage pres- 
ence. Asked whether he 
was affected by sharing 
a podium with the Pres- 
ident, Reagan quipped 
‘No, not at all. I've been 
on the same stage with 
John Wayne.” 


oth candidates used 
Bi. questions as ex- 
cuses to pull out ume- 
tested stump speech 
material. For example 
when asked about inter- 


national terrorists, Car- Anderson: the third man out 


Reagan: “Let the people keep more of their money” 








ter included a peroration on the dangers 
of nuclear proliferation. He seemed to 
have a mental list of topics he was going | 
to get in, no matter the question or Rea- 
gan’s response. The President was con- 
stanuly on the attack with charges that 
Reagan's views on foreign policy and nu- 
clear arms were reckless. But the Repub- 
lican proved adept at delivering aw- 
shucks parries to Carter’s thrusts. Indeed 
Reagan had carefully rehearsed them be- 
fore the debate in the garage of his rent- 
ed Virginia estate, with Republican Rep- 
resentative David Stockman of Michigan 
playing Carter's role. As Stockman zinged | 
charges, Reagan tried out two or three re- 
torts before settling on the one that he 
used most effectively. When Carter ac- 
cused him of opposing Medicare, Reagan 
who did indeed contend that medical care | 
for the aged would be better left in the 
hands of private insurers, acted as if 
Carter had again misstated his record 
The ex-actor gave a be- | 
mused smile, cocked his 
head to the side and 
murmured: “There you 
go again.” 

There were a few 
other memorable mo- 
ments. One was when 
Carter said that he had 
asked Daughter Amy, 
13, “what the most im- 
portant issue was.” Her 
answer: “Nuclear weap- 
onry and the control of 
nuclear arms.” Later in 
the week, when Reagan 
in Fort Worth declared 
that Carter acts “as if 
someone else was in 
charge of the country the 
last four years,” several 
people in the audience 
chorused: “Amy! Amy! 
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Carter made only one conscious attempt 
at humor. When asked about his Oppo- 
| nent’s weaknesses, he poked fun at his 
own campaign excesses: “Reluctant as I 
am to say anything critical about Gov- 
ernor Reagan, I'll try to answer your 
question.” 

Carter scored many of his points on 
what his aides call the war-and-peace is- 
sue. He cited Reagan’s “disturbing and 
dangerous” pattern of Opposing all arms- 
control agreements, from the 1963 ban 
on nuclear tests in the atmosphere to SALT 
Il. Carter, however, passed up the oppor- 
tunity to use the forum for a ringing de- 
fense of SALT II’s merits. Reagan respond- 
ed by criticizing SALT 11, but also promised 
to sit down with the Soviets for “as long 
as it takes” to get a real reduction in nu- 
clear arms. He misleadingly denied Car- 
ter’s claims that he had said he would 
“scrap” SALT I, that the U.S. should seek 
nuclear “superiority” and that nonprolif- 
eration is “none of our business.” But he 
failed to make what could have been his 
most telling point; asking Carter why, if 
SALT II was so critical, had Carter done 
| nothing for almost a year to get it passed. 

On domestic policy, Carter avoided 
politically uncomfortable facts such as the 
current inflation rate, which he cited as 
7%, using this year’s third-quarter aver- 
age, and which Reagan put at 12%, the 
rate in September, the latest available 
monthly figure. (The Administration also 
did not disclose the fiscal 1980 budget def- 
icit of $59 million, the second highest in 
history, until after the debate.) Citing 
Reagan's proposed personal income tax 
cut of 30% over three years, Carter 
warned that either Government spending 
would have to be cut by $130 billion —21% 
of the current federal budget—or the na- 
tion would face runaway inflation. Rea- 


“witch doctor,” fell back on rhetoric: 
“Why is it inflationary to let the people 
keep more of their money and spend it 
the way they'd like, and it isn’t inflation- 
ary to let [the President] take that money 
and spend it the way he wants?” 


tem revived one of the recurring 
issues of the campaign. Charged Carter: 
“Although Governor Reagan has 
changed his position lately, on four dif- 
ferent occasions he has advocated mak- 
ing Social Security a voluntary system, 
which would in effect very quickly bank- 
rupt it.” In fact, Reagan years ago did sug- 
gest that the system be voluntary, but he 
has lately dropped the notion. 

For all his predebate practice and 
coaching, Reagan did not entirely escape 
trouble. The most embarrassing instance 
came when he began to answer a ques- 
tion about racial tension, saying: “When 
I was young, and when this country didn’t 
even know it had a racial problem ...” 
What he presumably was referring to was 
the time before the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation, the rise 
of the civil rights movement and Amer- 
| ica’s national efforts to redress racial in- 





gan, who at one point likened Carter toa | 


Ava on the Social Security sys- 








The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
ST ee er 


Wham, Zonk and Gurgle 


Vv iewed from a distance, the aftermath of the great electronic confrontation re- 
sembles a couple of peanuts hit by a steamroller of analytical apparatus. 
Whatever substance the two modestly endowed men served up in 90 minutes 
was reduced instantly to an oil spot by the clanking, flashing paraphernalia of 
production, staging and rehashing that preceded and followed the Carter-Rea- 
gan affair. Instantly, the “debate” became a mini-industry all its own, em- 
ploying thousands, generating millions of dollars and possibly lifting Cleveland 
back to solvency. The debaters seem to have been bit players in the drama. 

There may exist somewhere in this country those hardy viewers who, with 
pads, pencils, reference works and receptive cerebrums, actually catalogued pol- 
icy nuances and body language and advanced their State of decision. But the 
fear is that most people were merely titillated by all the wham, zonk and gurgle 
that surrounded the endless evening. 

Getting there was tough enough—through the Star Wars video intros: the 
apocalyptic tones of Walter Cronkite: the engaging and intelligent diversion of 
Moderator Howard K. Smith (Smith for President); the veritable ocean of blue 
carpeting and blue backdrop; the contact lenses, blond coiffure, three-piece 
suits of the interrogators; the shampoo and hamburger ads. Then, when the talk 
began, there was the image of little Amy carrying “nukear’ proliferation on 

: 2 Perens ©1980 carton ovityvews her shoulders when she 
ought to be out trick- 
or-treating, the specter 
of the witch doctor loose 
in Reagan’s mind, Car- 
ter locked up and lonely 
in the Oval Office time 
and time again, the first 
wave of analysis, fol- 
| lowed by the second 
wave of analysis, fol- 
lowed by analysis of 
the analysis. Then there 
were all those families 
groggy from beer and 
boredom, telling TV 
crews their dubious lean- 
ings. Debate coaches 
weighed in and drama 
critics pounded their typewriters. Victory parties begun before the show started 
roared on into the night for both Carter and Reagan, who both naturally smiled 
in triumph when it was all over. 

The whole thing just may be viewed some day by calmer minds as the most 
distorted and peculiar political event yet invented in a system that had already 
run off the tracks. One good fellow compared the episode to an enlarged replay 
of Jimmy Carter and the killer rabbit—the rabbit being 6-ft., l-in. Reagan with 
bushy hair and pink cheeks. All night long Carter swatted away at the intruder 
with his nuclear paddle and kept Reagan from climbing in the canoe and tak- 
ing a bite out of him. 

What was not said may finally be more important than anything uttered on 
the Cleveland stage by the two quiz show contestants. Few people quarrel with 
the ultimate goals of Reagan and Carter. But how do we get there? Our Gov- 
ernment no longer works, and for four years Carter has proved it; yet he offered 
not one shred of evidence how he would improve his record, given a second 
lease on the White House. Nor did Reagan provide the slightest hint of how he 
might design an Administration that would get off the ground. 

History, which is the only guide we have to the future, was largely for- 
gotten, or worse, may have been unknown and unappreciated by both men. For 
35 years, the record shows, the primary ingredient of peace has been our strength, 
available and judiciously applied as in Berlin, Korea and around Cuba. That Car- 
ter never admitted this Government does have a policy of sorts for dealing with 
hostage taking can be understood, since he refused to invoke the plan in the 
Iran crisis (apply the maximum pressure that is sensible before making any con- 
cessions). Why Reagan showed no knowledge of that policy, developed: by all 
free nations who have combatted terrorism, is part of the sad riddle of his lim- 
ited appeal. 

All in all, the spectacle may have been better entertainment than Taxi, but 
that is not good enough to encourage the prospects of survival in this world. 
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equality and lack of opportunity. But it 
was not well put, and Carter quickly ri- 
posted that those who suffered discrim- 
ination “certainly knew we had a race 
problem.” Carter made one verbal slip: 
he thanked the residents of Ohio for be- 
ing hospitable “during these last few hours 
in my life,” causing some jocular aides to 
wonder if he was about to fall on his 
sword. Independent Candidate John An- 
derson was not invited to the debate but 
voiced his views on @ malfunctioning 
hookup of Cable News 
that he felt “inadequate to compete with 
little Amy or a witch doctor.” 

Hardly had the microphones been 
turned off in Cleveland than both can- 
didates encountered some last-minute un- 
pleasantness. Much to the Carter camp’s 
chagrin, a critical report by Michael Sha- 
heen, head of the Justice Department's 
Office of Professional Responsibility, on 
the department's investigation of Brother 
| Billy’s dealings with Libya, leaked out. 
Three times last month, the report says, 
Carter canceled scheduled interviews 
with department lawyers. The White 
House also has been reluctant to hand 
over requested documents. The report 
criticizes Attorney General Benjamin 
Civiletti for “dissembling” at a press con- 
ference at which he denied discussing the 
investigation with the White House. 


Tt: Reagan campaign suffered embar- 
rassment from the forced resignation 
of its chief foreign affairs adviser, Rich- 
ard Allen, after the Wall Street Journal 
detailed a series of lucrative deals that 
Allen had made as a private consultant 
from 1970 to 1972. The article implied 
that in making them, Allen had improp- 
erly benefited from his position as a 
middle-level adviser in the White House 
| under President Nixon. The newspaper 
also charged that he had leaked secret in- 
formation about White House delibera- 
tions on U.S. export policies to a Japa- 
nese business associate. Damaging reports 
about Allen have been circulating in 
Washington and among Reagan’s entou- 
rage for some time—all denied by Allen 
—but the candidate’s top aides delayed 
acting until it was clear that Reagan was 
being hurt by the disclosures. 

Still, the week’s political events were 
overshadowed by the fact that there had 
been a presidential debate at last. Al- 
though neither man said anything par- 
ticularly new or revealing, more Amer- 
| icans than ever before were able to get 
a sense of the two contenders, a feel for 
what they believe, and insights into their 
underlying personalities. To that extent 
it summed up the flawed campaign more 
fairly than many had feared might turn 
out to be the case. For those tuning into 
the election for the first time, what they 
saw was basically what the rest of 
the electorate has been getting all 
| along. —By Walter Isaacson, Reported by 

Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan and Chris- 
topher Ogden with Carter 
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In the first, dubbed Ves- 


Oh, What a Tangled Web 





When Robert Vesco practices to deceive 


H: lives in a sprawl- 
ing green and white 
house overlooking the 
Atlantic on New Provi- 
dence Island in the Ba- 
hamas. He is much de- 
voted to his wife Pat and 
their five children. By all 
accounts, he lives sim- 
ply, though he does in- 
dulge himself occasion- 
ally. At his private dock 
are moored a 60-ft. mo- 
tor cruiser, a 27-ft. fish- 
ing boat, three small mo- 
torboats and a sailboat, 
and his yard is crammed with expensive 
equipment for them. 

For fugitive Financier Robert Vesco, 
44, however, boating is only a pastime. 
He devotes his main energies to trying to 
quash federal indictments that charge 
him with looting an estimated $224 mil- 
lion from Geneva-based Investors Over- 
seas Services, Ltd., in the early 1970s, and 
then trying to stifle an SEC inquiry into 
his activities by illegally donating $200,- 
000 to Richard Nixon’s re-election cam- 
paign. (Former Attorney General John 
Mitchell and Campaign Finance Chair- 
man Maurice Stans, who were indicted 
along with Vesco, were acquitted in 1974.) 
Though Vesco is safe from extradition 
from the Bahamas, where he fled in 1978, 
he is eager to resume his career as a 
globe-trotting financier. U.S. investigators 
have already tried to collar him: last win- 
ter, in an operation of questionable legal- 
ity, the FBI made plans to seize Vesco on 
a commercial flight between Costa Rica 
and the Bahamas and divert the plane to 
Florida. Vesco was tipped off and avoid- 
ed the trap. 

From his palmy refuge, Vesco has 
been busy spinning an elaborate web of 
bribery plots that he hopes will somehow 
enmesh the Carter Ad- 
ministration and result 
in getting the charges 
against him dropped. 
The Justice Department, 
the FBI, the SEC, a Sen- 
ate subcommittee and a 
federal grand jury in 
New York City are in- 
vestigating his activities. 
Vesco’s goal, says a high 
Justice Department offi- 
cial, “is to embarrass the 
Administration so that 
he can come back home 
with immunity from his 
legal problems.” 

Federal investiga- 
tors divide Vesco’s 
schemes into two phases. 






The fugitive financier 










= 
Undercover Agent Feeney 


-co I by Government law- 
tyers, he offered four 
2 Georgians $10 million in 
Jate 1976 if they could 
persuade the incoming 
Carter Administration 
to fix his legal problems. 
The group in turn paid 
W. Spencer Lee IV, a 
lawyer from Albany, 
Ga.. $10,000 to talk with 
his longtime friend and 
Carter confidant Hamil- 
ton Jordan about Vesco's | 
plight. Lee met first with 
Carter Aide Richard M. 
Harden, who, claims Lee, persuaded him 
not to see Jordan. Lee says he then 
dropped the scheme entirely. After inves- 
tigating Vesco I for 18 months, a federal 
grand jury in Washington, D.C., disband- 
ed without returning any indictments. But 
Justice Department lawyers, in a memo 
to Assistant Attorney General Philip 
Heymann, recommended that Harden be 
further investigated by a special prose- 
cutor: both Lee and Harden were suspect- 
ed of lying when they claimed they never 
approached Jordan. But Heymann turned 
down the lawyers’ proposal. Explains a 
top Justice Department official: “There's 
something there. We have contradictions 
that can’t easily be explained. But in terms 
of developing information of criminal 
wrongdoing, forget it. There just wasn’t 
enough evidence.” 

In the financier’s second scheme, Ves- 
co II, he agreed in mid-1978 to help Libya 
obtain eight C-130 military transport 
planes that were bought in 1973 but im- 
pounded by the Nixon Administration. 
Vesco’s price: $30 million, which he 
planned to share with Administration of- 
ficials who aided him. But Vesco also 
hoped to strike a bargain: once he en- 
snared an Administration official with a 
bribe, he planned to of- 
fer his testimony in re- 
turn for getting the in- 
dictments against him 
dropped. 

Vesco first won the 
help of James C. Day, a 
former Texas state leg- 
i islator who claimed that 
he could gain White 
House aid in releasing 
the planes. Another par- 
ticipant in the scheme 
was James Feeney, 4 
New York financier and 
convicted swindler. He 
was found guilty in New 
York of stock fraud in 
1974 and of making a 
false statement to a bank 
in 1979 and would soon 
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Hispanics in the United States number 
18 million or more, 1 in 12 of all Ameri- 
cans. In some communities they are 
the majority. 

Yet these numbers have not 
translated into proportionate civic and 
community participation. The result 
is inequity in job opportunities, educa- 
tion, fair treatment under the law and 
sharing of public funds. 

This deprives the individuals of 
their full measure of freedom and the 
communities of their fullness of life. 

Gannett newspapers and broad- 
cast stations are working hard to do 
something about that. 

The Nevada State Journal and 
Reno Evening Gazette described 
abuses in jobs, education and housing 
suffered by Northern Nevada's large, 















but largely ignored Hispanic population. 
By focusing on the struggles of individ- 
ual Hispanics pursuing their American 
dream, the series of articles clarified 
needed community remedies. 

An El Paso Times series offered 
readers a close inspection of the prob- 
lems Mexican-Americans face in their 
daily lives within the unique border 
community. And the newspaper con- 
tinues to place major emphasis on news 
about the Hispanic community. 

KBTV in Denver scheduled public 
service spot announcements in all 
parts of its broadcast day, urging 
Hispanics to cooperate fully with the 
1980 census. Hispanics make up an 
estimated one-fourth of the Colorado 
population. 

In San Bernardino, California, 
The Sun opened a news bureau in the 
heart of the Hispanic and Black West 
Side. A vibrant, active community is 
now better known to all area residents. 
The Sun also added a columnist who 
writes exclusively about Hispanic 
political activities. 

KPNX-TV in Phoenix airs a weekly 
public-affairs program concentrating 
on Hispanic needs and events. 

To better serve the entire com- 
munity, the Tucson Citizen in Arizona 
offers free Spanish lessons to every 
staff member. 





A third of the news staff has al- 
ready signed up. 

And Gannett and Michigan State 
University have launched a large-scale 
study of communication behavior and 
attitudes of Hispanic-Americans. The 
study will help newspaper and broad- 
cast professionals serve the audience 
according to its needs and preferences. 

In these ways and others, Gannett 
members strive to serve all segments 
of their communities, each according 
to its own special needs. 

At Gannett, we have a commitment 
to freedom in every business we are in, 
whether it is newspaper, TV, radio, 
outdoor advertising, film production, 
magazine or public opinion research. 

That freedom rings throughout 
Gannett, from Tucson to Tarrytown, 
from Salinas to Santa Fe, from Visalia 
to the Virgin Islands, in news coverage, 
in editorial opinions, in community 
service, each member serving its own 
audience in its own way. 
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| in the hearing room—and then talk 





face charges of fleecing five banks in Den- 
ver of $600,000. Feeney Signed on with 
Vesco, but instead of helping him, he went 
to the U.S. Attorney in New York, told 
him of Vesco’s plan and offered to serve 
| as a Government undercover agent in 
hopes of winning a light sentence in his 


ities accepted his offer and outfitted him 
| with a hidden tape recorder. 

Throughout the first half of 1979, Ves- 
co, Day and Feeney met several times to 
plot the Libyan plane deal. According to 
Day, Democratic Party Chairman John 
White, a_ self-described “political ac- 
quaintance” of Day’s, agreed to accept $1 
million for his help; White vehemently de- 
nies the charge. On June 20, 1979. White 
did meet with Day and the Libyan U.N. 
| Ambassador Mansur Rashid Kikhia in a 
Washington restaurant. The FBI photo- 
graphed the meeting but did not record 
the conversation. According to Day, the 
topic was the Libyan planes; White de- 
nies this and claims he met with Kikhia 
only as a “courtesy” to Day. White tes- 
tified before a grand jury in New York 
City in October 1979 and is now being in- 
vestigated by the Justice Department on 
possible perjury charges. 

Reverberations from Vesco II are still 
being heard. Senators Dennis DeConcini 
of Arizona and Orrin Hatch of Utah vis- 
ited Vesco separately last July and later 
claimed that the Justice Department was 
dragging its feet on the case in order to 
protect high Administration officials. 
Federal Judge Fred Winner, who is hear- 
ing Feeney’s case in Denver, seems to 
share that impression. Winner accused 
the department last month of a “stone- 
| wall” for not allowing Feeney to testify 
about the contents of the 60 hours of se- 
cret tapes he made as a Government in- 
formant in the Vesco investigation; Fee- 
ney claims that he took part in the Denver 
fraud only to hide his role in the Vesco in- 
quiry. Justice Department officials say 
this is nonsense and adamantly deny 
charges of foot dragging. 


V. esco claims he is so eager to tell his 
side of the story that he proposed to 
| the U.S. Attorney’s office in New York 
| that if it allowed him to testify before a | 
Senate subcommittee investigating Vesco 
II, he would stand trial on at least some 
of the federal charges against him. Said 
Vesco to TIME last week: “The time 
| for games has come to an end.” Justice 
Department lawyers scoff at the offer. His 
real motive, they insist, is to trick the 
committee into giving him immunity 
from prosecution for whatever he says 


about every charge against him. no 
matter how irrelevant to the committee’s 
probe. He then more than likely could not 
be prosecuted. Says a Government lawyer: 
“He's trying to use politicians to let 
him rule the world.” 








1979 New York conviction. The author- | 


| acted the role of the sheik’s associate, 
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Biggest Catch 





A Senator is indicted 
ow comes the biggest, and for the 


Ne coe perhaps the most dif- 
ficult Abscam case. After examining its 
evidence for nine months, the Justice De- 
partment last week obtained an indict- 
ment against Democratic Senator Harri- 
son (“Pete”) Williams, 60, of New Jersey 
for allegedly offering to use his political in- 
fluence to help a phony Arab sheik make 
profitable investments in the US. In re- 
turn, the bribery indictment charges, Wil- 
liams accepted shares in a defunct tita- 
nium mine in Virginia in which the sheik. 
who was actually an undercover FBI agent, 
said he intended to invest $100 million. 
Williams, who will plead not guilty 
(“I did nothing wrong”), is the only Sen- 
ator who has been charged in Abscam. 
Two Congressmen have been tried and 
found guilty. Four others are awaiting tri- 
al. Unlike the convicted Congressmen, 
Democrats Michael Myers of Pennsylva- 
nia and John Jenrette Jr. of South Car- 
Olina, Williams is not accused of accept- 
ing cash. The mining company shares 
were of little value at the time, but the 
Government contends that Williams 
promised to help the titanium company 
get defense contracts, which would have 
made the shares valuable. 
His lawyers are expected to try to per- 
suade the trial jury that Williams, who 
met with the bogus sheik or his repre- 
sentatives eight times in eleven months. 
was improperly enticed by the FBI. 
An FBI tape played at Myers’ trial 
records FBI Informer Mel Weinberg, who 


coaching Williams on how to impress the 
fake Arab. Said Weinberg: “You gotta tell 
him how important you are. You tell him 

in no uncertain terms: ‘Without me, there | 
is no deal. I’m the man who's gonna open 
doors.’ ” Thus, the jury’s most difficult de- 
cision may be deciding if Weinberg went 
too far in trying to lure the Senator into 





an illegal deal. 





Racist Riflemz 
Is the drifter a killer? 





A a boy in Mobile, Ala., he w: 
quently beaten with a stick | 
mother. At 17, he dropped out o 
| school and began getting into fre 
| scrapes with the police. He was ar 
for assault, carrying concealed we 
and disorderly conduct. ‘He becar 
Evangelical Christian, then a Naz 
finally, a Ku Klux Klansman. A 
point he told friends that he was g0 
Join Ian Smith’s Rhodesian army. In: 
Joseph Paul Franklin, now 30, cont 
to drift from state to state, driven by 


*| passions: his love of rifles and his h 


of blacks. 

Franklin, who was being hunt 
the FBI, was spotted last month sell 
pint of blood for $7 in a blood bank it 
mingham. Last week he was arrest 
Lakeland, Fla. Authorities want to : 
tion him about a yearlong series of s 
ings—in Salt Lake City; Johnstown 
Cincinnati; Indianapolis; Oklahoma 


| and Fort Wayne, Ind.—which cla 


the lives of eight black men and two \ 
women and included the wounding ot 
tional Urban League President Ve 
Jordan in May. All the attacks occt 
without warning, involved a high-} 
ered rifle, and, in four of the assaults 
black victims were with white female: 

Franklin, who was being held 
$1 million bail, faces a hearing this y 


| on whether he should be transferre 


Salt Lake City, where he was indictec 
violating the civil rights of two black r 
Theodore Fields, 20, and David Ma 
18, who were shot to death in Au 
while jogging with two teen-age w 
girls. Franklin had been arrested 

months ago in Florence, Ky., but had s 
escaped, leaving behind a Chevrolet 
maro, two rifles and two handguns. § 
he of the charges: “They are all trum 
up because of my white racist views.” 








Franklin: a record of violence 
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A Place to Hate and Love 





The President’s town reflects the worst and best of America 


f Washington has not been its old hum- 
ming self in the past weeks while 
awaiting the outcome of the presiden- 
tial election, its quietude is forgivable. 
Presidential candidates have been hard 


| on the city these past few years, each out- 


threatening the other to take the place 
apart. Oh, not the whole place—not the 
Redskins or the cherry blossoms—but 
most of the rest, especially the Federal 
Government, that great marble engine of 
the democracy. Nor are Washingtonians 
consoled by the fact that the candidates 
have been merely speaking for the coun- 
try at large. Lord, how the nation hates 
Washington. Ask any Texan or Vermont- 
er or whomever, and he will chew your 
ear off about that godless pile on the 
Potomac, that lobby-choked mausoleum, 
that fat, besotted and you can 
throw in tasteless while you're at it. And 


| dull. 


When Presidents themselves talk that 
way, it is not merely campaign bombast 
aimed at the hinterlands. Jimmy Carter 
entered Washington as a stranger, and has 
never been accepted by it. 
Ronald Reagan openly cam- 
paigned against the place. 
The President may find tem- 
porary shelter in the roomy 
house on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, but when he looks to- 
ward green Lafayette Square 
and creamy St. John’s 
Church, he will not see his 
home town, One cannot 
imagine Leonid Brezhnev or 


ing Moscow or London and 
meaning anything but a 
place. But when the President 
says “Washington,” he 
means a force, perhaps his 
nemesis. What is this city 
that even Presidents cannot 
handle? 

Regarded with scorn and 
trepidation, the capital city 
remains uncomfortable but 
composed. By now, after all, 
it is used to being attacked, 
having in a sense been bap- 
tized in the War of 1812, 
when Rear Admiral Cock- 
burn and his redcoats prac- 
tically cooked the city alive. 
A violent storm followed the 
British, whipping roofs and 
chimneys off houses. Things 
looked up after that. The 
charred walls of the Presi- 
dent’s house were painted 


| white, thus suggesting a new The Oval Office: 
LL 





name. Eventually the mud streets were | 


paved. A social life came waltzing in, fol- 


| lowed briskly by a professional life and a 


business life, until now there is almost 
nothing the city lacks, except an encour- 
aging word. 

Not that Washington has ever need- 
ed any patting on the dome to flourish. 
Growing is what the place does best. 
There are 298,000 federal civilian work- 
ers in the Washington area today, com- 
pared with 2,200 in Lincoln’s time. These 
hordes are attended in various ways by 
lobbyists, lawyers, accountants, special 
interest groups, consultants and journal- 
ists, all in vast numbers. The number 
of lawyers alone would drive Plato to 
despondency. Ever since Government 
started going after business, business 
started hiring lawyers. In July 1973 there 
were 10,925 attorneys listed as members 
of the District of Columbia bar. Two 
months ago, the count was up to 33,457. 
Naturally, the number of offices has 
also shot up—by 57% in the past five 
years. And restaurants (mainly French) 








“Lonely” but “gratifying,” says Carter of the job 


and stores (mainly chic). In 1976 Bloom- 
ingdale’s set out to surround the District 
by opening one branch in Virginia 
and then, six months later, by placing 
another in Maryland. Neiman-Marcus 
and I. Magnin soon followed. For those 
who admire such things, there could be 


| 





no surer sign that Washington had 
arrived. 
All that sudden growth has not | 


marred the temperate beauty of the city. 
To be sure, the office buildings housing 
lawyers and lobbyists on K Street look 
like toasters with windows, but on the res- 
idential streets of the city there are prob- 
ably more attractive homes (Federal, Vic- 


torian, stark modern) than anywhere else | 
in the country. This makes for some as- 


tonishingly boring discussions of real es- 
tate deals but also for some very pleasant 
living. So do the parks, like Montrose and 
Rock Creek. So do the ball fields and ten- 
nis courts (available). The city’s most fa- 
mous structures have always held a spe- 
cial power: Lincoln, white as a sheet, 
looking out from his inappropriate throne 
across the Reflecting Pool 
(drained now for repairs) to- 
ward the Washington Mon- 
ument; the monument itself, 
an elongated ghost, ringed by 
schoolchildren, peering over 
the city as if to check on its 
prosperity. 

Along 16th Street all the 
world’s churches seem to 
have convened for a perma- 
nent caucus—Mormon, Uni- 
versalist, Episcopal, Luther- 
an, Swedenborgian. There 
are many distinctive areas 
like this. Glen Echo is an 
amusement park that went 
out of business in 1968. Now 
arts groups meet there near 
abandoned carrousel horses 
and a cracked, empty pool 
Downtown, the old Wood- 
ward & Lothrop department 


ever, with its polished wood 
everywhere. Streets are lined 
with wig emporiums and 
phrenologists. The National 
Portrait Gallery is located in 
the old U.S. Patent Office 
that doubled as a makeshift 
hospital during the Civil 
War. Walt Whitman wrote of 
soldiers dying there between 
the rows of inventions. The 
Phillips Collection at 21st 
and Q is still a great place to 
be alone with a painting. Yet 








store looks as handsome as | 
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Paintings by Paul Hogarth 
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a lot of the best in Washington is new, in- 
cluding a clean, safe subway and a hock- 
ey team that is quite bad enough to bring 
happy tears to the eyes of old Senators 
fans 

As for the growth of the arts, Wash- 
ington has reached a point in the past 
few years where only a transplanted New 
Yorker would remain unimpressed. The 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts opened in 1971, bringing yet 
more unnecessary acres of red carpeting 
to the city but also presenting thousands 
of nights of first-class opera, theater and 
ballet. The National Symphony is now 
led by Mstislav Rostropovich and is mag- 
nificent. There are other great institu- 
tions: the Folger Shakespeare Library, the 
Library of Congress, the Smithsonian mu- 
seums, the National Theater, the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden—all 
intelligently run, all national showpieces. 
Nor is the feeling of these places mon- 
umental and distant. One of the white 
blades of the National Gallery’s East 
Building is tinged brown about three feet 
up from the grass, where kids could not re- 
sist grasping the stone. 

This is the Washington tourists see 
—13 million visitors a year, 3.5 million 
in April alone, when the Tidal Basin 
wears a garland of cherry blossoms. Tour- 
ists do not generally see the black ghetto 
areas like Anacostia, where trimmed 
lawns and trees as stately as dowagers mix 
strangely with dour housing projects and 
graffiti-ridden seesaws. Nor are there 
many tours that stop at the corner of 14th 
and Belmont, where stained couches lie 
cut open on the sidewalk. Washington is 
70% black. Not all is poor black: the 








“he AS CIN] LY : 


| “Gold Coast” out along 16th Street is 
largely black and upper middle class and 
stucco. But the city has more than its share 
| of the ravages of poverty, a situation not 
improved after the riots of 1968, when 
“white flight” to tranquil McLean, Va., 
and such places left the city poorer 

Now middle-class whites are settling 
in the District, though not yet in great 
numbers. Middle-class blacks, in turn, are 
moving out to the suburbs, and as Peter 
McGrath and Howard Means pointed out 
in the October Washingtonian magazine, 
Prince George’s County, Md., may soon 
provide “the purest test in the area of the 
ability of blacks and whites to live togeth- 
er.” Such facets of Washington life are not 
the concern of Washington haters, who 
| concentrate their fury on candle-lit 
Georgetown and rich but modest Cleve- 
land Park. Yet their grievances about 
Washington run far deeper than this 
And not all have to do with the meddle- 
some Fed: 


The Solid Civil Servant. In a city where 
everyone and his brother are cast in 
bronze, the federal employee requires no 
such memorial. He is more immovable 
than any statue, and he needs no horse 
or cannon for protection. He is also sub- 
stantially protected from inflation and old 
age. And he is close to being recession- 
proof, living blissfully in what former At- 
torney General Griffin Bell calls “the land 
of the lotus eaters.” Including the 9.1% 
pay raise that took effect in October, the 
average annual salary for federal white- 
collar employees is $23,000 in the capital 
area. Federal pensions are boosted to keep 
up with the cost of living not once but 
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| The U.S. Capitol: when tourists come face to face with their heritage, all their antipathy toward Washington seems to turn to pride 


twice a year, costing taxpayers an extra 
annual $500 million. When President 
Carter tried to reduce that raise, the fed- 
eral employees’ unions mounted a zeal- 
ous lobbying campaign and beat him in 
the House, 309 to 72. Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus, who is planning to return 
soon to Idaho, will take home mixed 
memories: “I’m not anti-Washington. | 
enjoy it. But you have games going on all 
the time with these people. There are bu- 
reaucrats and there are ‘powercrats.’ I call 
the two or three percent who poison the 
well ‘powercrats.’ ” 


The Beltway Bandits. The Carter White 
House likes to boast that there are 40,000 
fewer federal employees today than in 
1976. True enough. But there also hap- 
pen to be 30,000 more part-time federal 
employees. Moreover, the Government 
pays between $4.5 billion and $5 billion 


| a year to private contractors, those bur- 


geoning consulting firms known as the 
“Beltway Bandits” for their location on 
Route 495, which encircles the District 
President Carter has tried to cut back the 
use of consultants, but like the other ben- 
eficiaries of Big Government, they are get- 
ting stronger all the time 


Here Comes Everybody.Those lawyers, 
lobbyists, accountants and others who 
hover around the federal honey pot are re- 
markably well rewarded for their atten- 
tiveness. In 1979 Washington was once 
again the nation’s most affluent market- 
place, according to Sales and Marketing 
Management magazine. The average in- 
come of households in metropolitan 
Washington after taxes was $27,200. 
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which is a tidy 314% above the national 
average. The average household income 
for suburban Montgomery County, Md., 
was $30,333. In Fairfax County in north- 
ern Virginia, it was $33,578. One of the 
| reasons that the rest of the country be- 
grudges these people their incomes is that 
the rest of the country is indirectly pay- 
ing for them through increased taxes to 
an increasing Government. And of course 
the hangers-on have a keen interest in see- 
ing the Government grow. 





Here Comes Nothing. If all the hundreds 
of thousands of federal employees and 
hangers-on actually helped to make Gov- 
ernment efficient, Washington's glaring 
wealth might not be so resented. But the 
general perception is that nothing con- 
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Georgetown: a phalanx of elegant houses called 


nected with the Government works at all 
That is especially true of Congress these 
days, where all the reforms of the past 
few years were supposed to oil the ma- 
chine. It was not long ago when the great 
wail about Congress was aimed at the ob- 
structive, old (and usually Southern) com- 
mittee chairmen. Nowadays you do not 
see a chairman of the Rules Committee 
putting controversial bills in his pocket 
and going off to a Virginia farm, the way 
Congressman Howard Smith used to do 
in the "40s and ‘50s—"I have an old sow 
that just loves to have her car scratched 
I've got to tend her now and then.” 

What you do see, however, is the “iron 
triangle,” the term applied to the rela- 
tionship among the people in a given Gov- 
ernment department, a special interest 
group outside the Government and the 
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| members and/or staff of a congressional 
committee or subcommittee, all working 
on the same problem. Triangle describes 
the positioning of the participants, iron 
their mobility. Such arrangements are fur- 
ther immobilized by the sheer number of 
subcommittees dealing with any one is- 
sue. With the power of the leadership in 
both the House and the Senate reduced 
to almost nothing these days, bills go to 
several committees simultaneously, which 


floor. Want to know when to expect a co- 
herent energy policy out of Congress? Ask 
any or all of the 83 committees and sub- 
committees now handling the crisis. 





Power to the Lobbyists. The Govern- 
ment is supposed to represent the will of 
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the people. The complaint today is that 
it only represents the will of people with 
special interests. There are more than 
2,500 trade associations and professional 


| groups with offices in metropolitan Wash- 


ington (900 have come to the city in just 
the past decade). Of these some 1,800 have 
their national headquarters in Washing- 
ton. They even have their own associauion 

the American Society of Association 
Executives—and their own flag (ASAE in 
gold on a bold blue square). The 2,500 as- 
sociations employ some 87,000 people and 
spend about $4 billion a year to try to get 
the Government to see things their own 
separate ways. There are also more than 
§00 national corporations with represen- 
tatives in Washington. What all this 


| amounts to, in the words of a former lob- | 
| but in the District the blacks and whites | 


byist. is “a new branch of Government.” 








then report conflicting versions to the | 
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Cox's Row in the city’s most sought-after neighborhood, citadel of the prestigious and powerful 








Driven and Detached. All of the above 
adds up to what many people in and out 
of Washington perceive as a smug, cold, 
self-absorbed city, wholly out of touch 
with real-life America. Too many Wash- 
ingtonians speak of “access” to centers of 
influence; too many talk in initials and 
numbers (OSHA, DOD, HR—152). Too | 
many want to “meet for lunch” in order | 
to pump others for favors or information 
Too many are transients. Too many only 
want to know you when you are up 

Then there are all those journalists 
—too many. period. There are 2,661 news- 
gathering organizations in the city, and 
they are part of the action Washington 
may be the only city in the U.S.—in the 
world—where journalists enjoy so high a 
social standing. They gain their prestige 


ty 











like lobbyists and lawyers, by serving 
those in power, by providing their means 
of publicity and communication. Those 
who serve especially well often gain pow- 
er for themselves; too many do that. On 
the other hand, those who do not serve at 
all are kept in solitary confinement, with- | 
out sources. Journalists in Washington are 
courted, partied, pampered and told that 
they are wonderful. Too many believe it 
Then again, the city often appears 
detached not only from the rest of the 
country, but also within itself. Unlike 
Gaul, Washington is divided into four 
parts, four unequal sections that center | 
on the Capitol and then spread out in | 
their separate directions. But the sep- 
arations go deeper. Blacks and whites 
may be coming together in the suburbs, 
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generally have their own areas. The mon- 
uments are also separate from where peo- 
ple live. So are the museums. The big 
snazzy stores have their own sections as | 
well. And if you want to watch the Bul- | 
lets or the Caps, you have to drive toa sep- | 
arate city (Landover, Md.). In short, there | 
is no easy flow to life in Washington, 
no meandering from gallery to din- 
ner to theater without a trek. Every 
person seems his own department 







And Dull. Sure, there are plenty 
of new restaurants in Washington, 
but with a couple of exceptions, 
all the food tastes as if it were pre- 
pared in a central kitchen locat- 
ed at K Street and Connecticut 
Avenue. Sure, there is the Ken- 
nedy Center. But where are the ren- 
egade artists and the experimental 
playwrights? Where are the writers? 
Every couple of years, someone will 
produce an article on the literary life 
in Washington, in which Herman 
Wouk’s name is trotted out like the 
tsar’s jewels. To be fair, there is no lit- 
erary society in any American city now. 
But except for the work of a few first- 
rate poets and novelists, most Washington 
prose goes into memos. 


here, for that matter, is intel- 
lectual life generally? There 
are scholars aplenty in Wash- 
ington—all packed away in 
think tanks like Brookings and the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute, hard at work on 
social science projects that will undoubt- 
edly have practical applications. But 
where are Washington’s university profes- 
sors? There are 25 colleges and universi- 
ties in the immediate area, employing 
more than 10,000 faculty members. In 
Boston, it would be impossible to throw a 
party without a dozen professors showing 
up. In Washington, professors are invisi- 
ble. out of it, lower than lobbyists, far 
lower than journalists, Of course, parties 
are places for the conduct of business, not 
discourse. That is just as well. Henry 
James romantically regarded Washington 
as the “city of conversation.” It would 
be interesting to see what he would make 
of the arcane political chitchat that 
fills lunch hours at Sans Souci and the 
Madison. 

Obviously, some of these griev- 
ances are more urgent than others 
But in a strange way they have all 
been blended into one shrill com- 
plaint. There is something quite spe- 
cial going on here. The city is not 
solely an object of scorn for being 
clumsy and cold. The very idea of 
Washington is hated too. And both 
the idea and the fact of the city have now 
become so confused in the public mind 
that expressions of contempt for the place 
sound as if the city had done the com- 
plainer some personal injury: “It is impos- 
sible for me to express the depth of feel- 
ings I've seen around this country about 
Washington,” says Columnist Richard 
Reeves, who worked as a national politi- 
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| ed or uneducated, rural or urban.” 


| that had just wished itself into existence. 


| signed to be the repository of the new 


The Cosmos Club on Massachusetts Avenue: haven for the city's intellectual elite 


self to be the answer to the American 
nightmare—overstuffed, overpaid, over- 
employed, Perhaps the national animus 
against the city has something to do with 
the country’s disappointment and/or frus- 
tration with itself. Maybe Washington is 
not out of touch with the rest of the coun- 
try. Maybe the rest of the country is out of 
touch with itself. 

And maybe, too, Washington is not 
quite as bad as it is made out. 

Everyone would agree that incompe- 
tent federal employees should be fired, for 
example, but you do not hear much talk 
about the invaluable civil servants who do 
hold agencies together. There are tens of 
thousands of skilled, devoted, diligent 
workers on whom the entire machinery of 
Government depends, and who in total 
anonymity have saved the neck of many a 
Cabinet officer and President 
As for the high pay, a veteran 
Treasury Department manager 
admits that “the less competent 
people in Government make too 
much money, far more than they 
would be making anywhere 
else.” But he adds, “The really good 
people in Government are not mak- 
ing as much as they should. And 
Government is like any other place: a 
relatively few people carry all the rest.” 

There is another side to the com- 
plaint against lobbyists too. Many lob- 
byists do regard their breed as a “sep- 
arate branch of Government,” but 
rather than being ashamed of that fact, 
they see their branch as the only one 
that works. Peter Jay, Great Britain's 
former ambassador, admires Washing- 
ton for the very reason that it isan open 
“marketplace of ideas, of powers, of in- 
fluence.” And many of the most obstruc- 

tive forces in Washington sincerely be- 
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cal reporter in Washington from 1972 
through 1978. “It is a patriotic hatred. It 
crosses all socioeconomic classes, educat- 


Americans who feel a “patriotic ha- 
tred” toward Washington view the place 
as enemy territory. Mighty strong words, 
when one considers that the city was orig- 
inally wished into existence by a country 


That steamy, swampy capital was de- 


country’s best hopes. If Washington has 
now fallen in the public eye, does it mean 
that those hopes have also fallen? Or is it 
rather, and more ominously, that Wash- 
ington has indeed become all the country 
has hoped for, and that it now represents 
the penalty for hoping for too much? 

In a sense Washington has shown it- 









Blair House: for visiting heads-of-state 



















































St. John’s: far from home 


lieve that they are acting in the name of 
the people who condemn them. That cer- 
tainly goes for Congress. All those Gordi- 
an-knotted committees were set up in di- 
rect reaction toa time when things like the 
civil rights bills could be shelved for eter- 
nity. That time is often romanticized now 
Much is made of the good old smoke-filled 
rooms. But the smoke-filled rooms did not 
produce an array of heroes either. 

“Don't tie the President’s hands!” 


That was the plea when the President's | 


hands belonged to Franklin Roosevelt. By 
the time the country ended the Nixon 
years, the plea had been changed to “Tie 
the President’s hands! Hurry!” So Con- 
gress began to assert itself. Young Con- 
gressmen have done likewise. “If you want 
to get along, go along,” Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn used to counsel new 
members. That would be unthinkable 


now: freshman Congressmen are too ob- 


streperous. Yet if they are refusing to fol- 
low the leader these days, perhaps it is 
because no leader is worth following. 

As for the more subjective grievances 
—that Washingtonians are power mad, 
detached and dull—it is first of all an im- 
pertinent accusation to level at those (and 
there are more all the time) who live in 
Washington wholly removed from the 
power circles. There are plenty of D.C 
dentists whose closest contact with the 
Government is the left incisor of a Sen- 
ator’s niece. But even for those at the heart 
of the heart of the Government, that el- 
ement of detachment from one’s fellows 
is neither surprising nor condemnable. 
Since they are tied to one center, it would 
be difficult to also be tied to each other. 
And the conversation that emanates from 
that center can hardly be any more lim- 
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| 
ited than the conversation of other com- 
pany towns, say Detroit. 

Nor does the fact that Washington is 
a company town mean that the company 
itself is lifeless. When a big political event 
breaks in Washington, there is nothing 
like it. Those same reporters who some- 
times make too much of too little also 
know a real story when they see one, They 
whoop it up like prospectors, and the cily 
shines with news. The point 
is that Washington is very 
much whatever the rest of the 
country wants it to be, and if 
it has turned out to be not 
quite perfect, it is largely be- 
cause some old ideas soured, 
or outlived their time, and 
some new ideas have not yet 
been brought under control. 
Whether the ideas were good 
or bad, it has always been 
Washington's lot to respond 
to them. When cars change 
shape, Detroit looks pretty 
much as it always looked. But 
when the Republic changes 
shape, the capital city is a 
brand-new town. 

The essential fact about Washington 
is that it was invented to represent a rep- 
resentative Government. Every time a 
new President moves in, the city changes 
dramatically. All those immeasurably | 
powerful Cabinet chiefs, Senators, admi- 
rals, ambassadors—they come and go. 
Thousands of Washingtonians have been 
wondering if they would continue to be 
Washingtonians after this week, or revert 
to Iowans or Oregonians. The city was in- 
vented by the people, and it takes its na- 
ture from whatever the people wish for it 


f the rest of the country does not like 

what it sees in its capital city these 

days, it will eventually change things. 

As the core of the democracy, Wash- 
ington will always display the most ex- 
treme consequences of popular sovereign- 
ty. The citizens who longed for an end to 
the spoils system now look at some dead- 
headed, immovable GS-12 and shriek, 
“But we didn’t mean to end up with you!” 
Ofcourse not. But they did mean someone 
as different as possible from some politi- 
cal boss’s dopey nephew, and up showed 
the GS-12. It will take more reforming to 
produce the perfect civil servant or the 
perfect Congress or the perfect lobby sys- 
tem. But if the urgings are strong enough, 
Washington will change again. 

In a way Washington was doomed to 
be a hated city from the start. A country 
with historical inclinations to thumb its 
nose at Big Government and to mock pol- 
iticians is not about to embrace the center 
of Big Government, the politicians’ Dis- 
ney World. Yet sometimes there is the 
suggestion of an embrace It occurs in | 
oblique ways, as when aggrieved masses of 
people march on the city for a cause be- 
cause Washington is the only place in the 
country they can yell at. It also occurs ev- 








ery June when some of the brightest and 
most talented university graduates head 
for the city that will wholly challenge 
them 

And the people’s affection for the cily 
shows in more indirect circumstances still 
—in those quiet, unguarded moments 
when visitors and residents as well set 
aside words like access and power and 
amble among the monuments as subcon- 
scious patriots. Children are more demon- 
strative. They shout up at Lincoln’s capa- 
cious ears, or take the Capitol three steps | 
ata clip, acting as if they owned the place 

They cannot take the Capitol these | 
days. Piles of wood lie on the steps, where | 
workmen are hammering together the 
viewing stands for the Inauguration, The 
ceremony will be held on the west side of | 
the building this time. When the President 
takes his oath of office he will be lined up 
with the monuments to Washington and 
Lincoln. After he is sworn in, he will make 
his way up Constitution Avenue, then veer 
to the right up Pennsylvania toward the 
house that Rear Admiral Cockburn could 
not obliterate. 

The city will be bare then—not like 
now. when autumn continues to languish 
on the trees, and Lafayette Square is still 
bright yellow with chrysanthemums. 
Come January the city will be humming 
again, and this present quiescence for- 
gotten. Miserable normality will be re- 
stored, and the country will glower at its 
creation. —By Roger Rosenblatt. Reported 
by Simmons Fentress/Washington 
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| It’s going to take a mutual effort 


_ to protect your property. A Liberty Mutual effort. 


Fire. Wind. Theft. Vandalism. They can 
hit you right where you live. 

Today, with the continuous impact of 
inflation on home values, it’s more important 
than ever to be fully covered against loss. 
| Liberty Mutual’s Inflation Protection 

Program” was instituted for precisely that 
reason. To help you maintain the proper 
amount of insurance protection on your home 
despite rising real estate prices. 

We put a lot of effort into protecting your 


; * Not available in Alaska, Mississippi, North Carolina and Texas. 
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home. Mutual effort made possible by the 
more than 18,000 employees and over one 
million policyholders who together make up 
Liberty Mutual. 

Feeling safe. 

Feeling secure. 

It’s a mutual feeling. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Liberty Life Assurance Company of Boston. Home Office: Boston. ©1980 
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Two Ex-Presidents Assess the Job 


au 





As the presidential campaign drew to a close, there was in- 
creasing concern about the job itself. Has too much power 
been stripped from the presidency? Alternatively, is the job 
simply too much for any one man to handle? Should it be 
streamlined? Reorganized? Aside from the incumbent, only 
two living Americans can answer from their own experi- 
| ence. One, Richard Nixon, skillfully used the presidential 


imperiled, Not Imperial 
By Gerald R. Ford 


Some people used to complain about what they called an “im- 
perial presidency,” but now the pendulum has swung too far in 
the opposite direction. We have not an imperial presidency but 
an imperiled presidency. Under today’s rules, which include 
some misguided “reforms,” the 
presidency does not operate ef- 
fectively. That is a very serious 
development, and it is harmful 
to our overall national interests. 

The biggest change since I 
first went to Washington in 1949 
has been the revision in the re- 
lationship between the presiden- 
cy and the Congress. Immedi- 
ately after World War II the 
presidency was at a peak; the 
Congress was very responsive, 
especially in foreign policy. To- 
day a President really does not 
have the kind of clout with the 
Congress that he had 30 years 
ago, even in matters that affect 
national security. There is not 
the kind of teamwork that ex- 
isted in the '50s, even if the Pres- 
ident and a majority of the Con- 
gress belong to the same party. 

The main reason for this 
change is the erosion of the lead- 
ership in the Congress. Party 
leaders have lost the power to 
tell their troops that something 
is really significant and to get 
them to respond accordingly. 
The days of Sam Rayburn, Lyn- 
don Johnson and Everett Dirk- 
sen are gone. That has adversely 
affected the Congress’s ability to 
do things even in very difficult circumstances involving the na- 
| tional interest. 

Part of this erosion of the congressional leaders’ power has 
come from the “reform” of the procedures in the Congress. We 
went on a wild nightmare of reforms, and we really messed up 
the way the Congress effectively works. You could run down a 
list of things that have been done under the title of reform, and 
they all look good, but the net result is that the Congress has real- 
ly lost its capability to respond. I think all the so-called reforms 
since the late 1960s ought to be reviewed to see whether or not 
they have been counterproductive. 

The other big problem in Congress is that party respon- 
sibility does not have any real meaning any more, and that is 
tragic. Not that political parties should be free of criticism, but 





| the parties provide a way for the public to see who is good and 


| that, when the order gets out in the field, it is totally mutilated. 








| utive officer. He makes all the decisions. He signs all the ac- 


powers in the conduct of foreign policy, though his abuse of 
those same powers ultimately led to his resignation and to 
some of the very weakening of the presidency that he de- 
cries. The other, Gerald Ford, inherited the office after more 
than two decades in Congress and performed ably. From 
their differing perspectives, the two ex-Presidents have writ- 
ten their views for TIME: 


who is evil and who does a job and who does not do a job. The 
parties today are really more or less impotent, and if you do not 
have party responsibility, the system does not work. 

The second principal weakness in the presidency is the in- 
ability of the White House to maintain control over the large fed- 
eral bureaucracy. There is nothing more frustrating for a Pres- 
ident than to issue an order to a Cabinet officer, and then find 


ao.en—pnororcrorters | have had that happen to me, 
and I am sure every other Pres- 
ident has had it happen. 

There are bureaucratic fief- 
doms out in the states or in var- 
ious regions, and the people who 
occupy those pockets of power 
want to do things in their own 
way. They are pros at it. They 
have been disregarding Presi- 
dents for years, both Democratic 
' and Republican. And a Presi- 
dent sits in the West Wing of 
the White House, and he says, 
“How could that happen?” 

It would be helpful if a Pres- 
ident could fire somebody when 
there was an obvious disregard 
of orders and policy determina- 
tions. He should just be able to 
say, “Mr. Cabinet Officer, this 
man violated your order and the 
President's order. He ought to be 
fired tomorrow.” If you did that 
a couple of times, I think the dis- 
regarding of orders would stop. 

The solution to that—and a 
lot of other problems in the im- 
periled presidency—is to use the | 
Vice President as a real Chief 
of Staff, both to control the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy and to 
see that Administration rela- 
tions with the Congress really 
mesh. Having been the Vice President and having been the Pres- 
ident, I know that there has to be a better delegation of re- 
sponsibility between the two offices. I don’t care how well in- 
tentioned a President or a Vice President is—and I have seen 
both Democrats and Republicans try to work it out—no Vice 
President that I have known has been a full partner. The Pres- 
ident has always relied much more on his own people. I believe 
that you have got to take an elected official, a Vice President, 
and move him right into the West Wing of the White House as 
the Chief of Staff of the whole Administration. 

This would be comparable to what happens in a well- 
organized business, where you have a chief executive officer 
and a chief operating officer. The President is the chief exec- 
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“Under today’s rules, 
which include some 
misguided ‘reforms,’ 


the presidency 
does not operate 
effectively.” 
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tions. He is the final au- 
thority. But you then 
have the Vice President 
as the chief operating of- 
ficer. He does not have 
a separate staff; he runs 
the White House staff. 
He manages the White 
House. He does not 
make the decisions. It is 
not a co-presidency, as 
some people were trying 
to call it at the time of 
the Detroit convention 
last summer. But the Vice President should be in the job of mak- 
ing the Administration work. That is the only way, in my opin- 
ion, that you can really make the team of a President and Vice 
President function efficiently, the only way to avoid all the jeal- 
ousies, all the inefficiencies, all the conflicts—and they certain- 
ly do exist in every Administration. 

It can be argued that some Presidents and Vice Presidents 
do not agree on things, but I think most of the antagonism that 
has developed arises because the Vice President has not been in 
the flow of the decision-making process. He has been sitting 
over in the Executive Office Building across the street, and his 
staff is jealous of the staff in the West Wing. It is a bad situ- 
ation. But if you put the Vice President in the flow of things as 
the Chief of Staff, he would be a part of every decision, not just 
an adjunct over there waiting for the President to die. 

This may seem mainly a technical point, but a presidency 
really is a combination of the individual President and his staff. 
I also think that the Congress would respond better if it knew 
that the Chief of Staff was an elected official rather than just an 
appointee trying to husband all of the power in the West Wing. 
That is really resented by members of the Congress. 

I want to emphasize the importance of these personal re- 
lationships between the White House and the Congress. I think 
the President has to accept the fact that he must spend more 
time personally with members of Congress, and he must work 
with the leaders of both parties to enhance their strength and in- 
fluence. Members of Congress are important. The President can- 
not spend too much time with them. (I mean on matters of 
policy, not just a Congressman bringing in ten of his constituents 
—you can get overwhelmed with that.) I think a President has 
to give the leaders in the Congress and influential members of 
both parties an open door to come and take part in policy de- 
cisions. He doesn’t have to guarantee that he will do what they 
say, but at least they have to have the feeling that their views 
are considered before the fact, and not after. I think that the Pres- 
ident just cannot make a decision and then call up the Con- 
gress and say, “Give me help.” That is unfair. He has got to ask 
their advice. Even if he does not agree with it, he can then go 
back and ask for their help, and he would be in a much better po- 
sition to get results. By strengthening the leadership the Pres- 
ident would make the Congress more responsive. 

Another important way for the President to exert leader- 
ship is through the Cabinet. I am a strong believer in an ef- 
fective Cabinet. That means that you cannot rely on political 
flunkies. But if a President has good Cabinet heads, he can del- 
egate a lot of authority. He does not have to get into the minu- 
tiae of running the Government. The Cabinet members, on the 
other hand, ought to have full access to the President. That 
kind of access can be 





“There is nothing 
more frustrating 
than to issue an 
order and then find 
that itis totally 
mutilated.” 









very important, for ex- 
ample, when a budget is 
being put together, and 
decisions are made. 
There is a tendency on 
the part of the President 
to listen mainly to the 
Director of the Office of 
Management and Bud- 
get. After all, he is there 
a lot in the Oval Office. 
But the Cabinet officer 





| must also have access, so he can make his appeal. If you do not 
give them that kind of personal relationship, then they cannot 
really do the job on behalf of their departments. 

In a way, that reliance on good people is the only way the 
President can do his own job well. He has to be a good listener, 
to be a good analyst of the arguments. And then there is a cer- 
tain instinctive common sense, good judgment, that is more nec- | 
essary than almost anything. 

A President cannot be an expert on every detail in the econ- 
omy, every detail in the defense, every detail in foreign policy. 
He does not have to be a scientist or a computer expert. He has 
to have good judgment as he listens to the arguments pro and 
con, as he asks questions of people who are making a presen- 
tation. He knows that Mr. A is the best economist he can get, 
who is objectively giving him the options, or Mr. B is a totally 
competent Secretary of Defense or Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and will give him without prejudice what the options 
may be in a military sense. If a President has that, plus his own 
background in what the problems are, then he only needs good 
judgment. That’s the key, good judgment. Even the most com- 
plicated things can be brought down to a denominator where 
an intelligent man can understand the differences and the op- 
tions that are available. 

There can be conflicts, too, between different officials fa- 
voring different options. I myself liked to have a consensus de- 
veloped before a problem came to my desk for decision, but 
then I reserved the right to go behind that consensus to find out 
what the differing views 
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icy. On the other hand, 
you can have a good 
consensus where things 
actually mesh. 

It’s a hard job being President—but despite all the talk about 
the heavy burdens, the job is not too big for any one man. I get 
sick and tired of hearing people say you ought to have two Pres- 
idents. I don’t have any sympathy for that argument. Don’t mis- 
understand me. It is a job that takes about twelve to 14 hours a 
day. But what is wrong with that? The President of the United 
States ought to be willing to spend that kind of time. Anybody 
who walks in there thinking he can punch a time clock at 9 in 
the morning and leave at 5 has got another thought coming. 
We do not elect Presidents who want that kind ofa life. 

There is a lot of wasted motion, of course. The worst waste 
is that there are an awful lot of perfunctory, ceremonial things 
that have to be done. They take up about 15% to 20% of a Pres- 
ident’s time—more in election years. But I guess they have to 
be done. After all, if they are not done, the public gets the 
wrong perception of the President, that he is behind the walls 
of the West Wing of the White House and he does not want to 
meet the people. But if you look at it from a cost-benefit ratio of 
time spent, he ought to be spending his time on the business 
that just keeps flowing in and out of the Oval Office. 

On any specific issue the President needs to know the facts, 
get the best information, so that he can make the decision and 
then lead from there. I do not think a President should run the 
country on the basis of the polls. The public in so many cases 
does not have a full comprehension of the complexity of a prob- 
lem. A President ought to listen to people, but he cannot make 
hard decisions just by reading the polls once a week. It just does 
not work, and what the President ought to do is make the hard 
decisions and then go out and educate the people on why a de- 
cision that was not necessarily popular was made. It can be 
done, and it has to be. That is what it means to bea leader. a 
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Needed: Clarity of Purpose 
By Richard M. Nixon 


At least for the balance of this century, the survival of free- 
dom and peace in the world will depend on the strength and ef- 
fectiveness of the American presidency. 

This may sound melodramatic. But it happens to be the 
truth. It lends added point to the perennial debates about wheth- 
er the basic constitutional structure of the office should be “mod- 
ernized.” Certainly we should consider such proposals as lim- 
iting the President to a single six-year term, or creating a second 
vice presidency to assist with day-to-day oversight of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. However, while we can dream about tinkering 
with the constitutional arrangements, the fact of the matter is 
that whoever is President for the 
next four years will have to deal 
with the office as it is—includ- 
ing all of its frustrations, its lim- 
itations and its demands. 

Any major institutional 
changes are not going to take 
place in the near future, and un- 
less we master the needs of the 
presidency in the near future, 
there may not be a distant future. 

Some say we are entering a 
period of collective leadership in 

| the West—that because the 
United States has lagged in eco- 
nomic growth and lost its mil- 
itary supremacy, we are going to 
have to consult our more pros- 
perous allies and defer to them 
in the search for a Western con- 
| sensus. This is nonsense. Con- 
sult, of course. But unless the 
United States leads, nobody will. 
And unless the President leads, 
nobody will 

There are three keys to an ef- 
fective presidency. To succeed, 
a President must succeed at all 
three. He must 1) analyze, 2) de- 
cide and 3) persuade. 

The fact that we face a chal- 
lenge to the nation’s very sur- 
vival gives special urgency in the 
"80s to the power to persuade 
—to rally the nation to meet the challenge. This is more than a 
matter of political and managerial skills, and more than being 
able to communicate well on television. It also requires a driv- 
ing vision of where the nation is and where it should be head- 
ing, and why. It requires a clear, compelling purpose, from which 
| presidential priorities then flow logically. This is central to an ef- 

fective presidency: the vision, the sense of direction, to see the 
map whole and to chart the basic course without leading the 
country aimlessly on one detour after another. 

It is not enough simply to “manage,” examining each set of 

| choices in a philosophical vacuum. The President's central prin- 
ciples must be there, they must be consistent, and they must be 

| clearly seen. His own staff, his Administration, Congress, the 
press and public all need from him a clear indication of what 
he considers important; of his values, his priorities, and the di- 
rections in which he seeks to lead the nation and the world 
Whether his direction is right or wrong, it is essential to the de- 
bate that it be visible, and that it bear a logical relationship to 
his other policies and programs. 

No President gets his own way all the time, or should. De- 
mocracy is a process of give and take. But a President who does 
have a clear sense of direction provides the steady compass by 
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which policymakers can steer. He may have to trade off a dam 
here for a missile base there, or an agricultural subsidy for a 
few crucial treaty votes in the Senate. But there will at least be 
a basic consistency, and a conscious awareness of how and why 
he deliberately chooses to vary the course, to avoid this shoal or 
take advantage of that prevailing political wind. Then policy- 
making ceases to be an exercise in the abstract, or a matter of 
rootless, drifting pragmatism. Intellectual discipline returns to 
it, and arguments once more have a focus and coherence that 
give edge to the process of public debate. 

Many analysts—including, recently, Carter Counsel Lloyd 
Cutler—have argued that the separation of powers has itself be- 
come a formula for stalemate between President and Congress. 
Stalemate often results, but it does not have to. If a President is 
sufficiently forceful, sufficiently sound in his policies and sure 
of his purpose, and able to take his argument persuasively to 
the people, Congress will go along a good deal of the time. You 
do end up in stalemate when 
those at neither end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue know what they 
really want; when, at both ends, 
officials and lawmakers are wal- 
lowing in symbols and photo op- 
portunities and other media 
gimmicks, trying to ride a poll 
or catch a headline 

If we have Government by 
poll, we hardly need a President 
We can simply feed the Gallup 
and Harris results into a com- 
puter and let laws and appro- 
priations come out the other end. 
We need a President precisely 
because we need leadership that 
rises above the polls, that edu- 
cates the public and leads pub- 
lic opinion rather than following 
public prejudice 

The greatness of a Pres- 
ident is measured not by his 
ability to determine what is 
popular and get it enacted into 
law, but by his ability to take 
what may appear to be unpop- 
ular positions—which he be- 
lieves to be right—and to make 
them popular. This becomes es- 
pecially crucial as we enter a 
period in which both sacrifice 
and risk are necessary—but in 
which the risks of inaction are 


MICHAEL O'NEILL 


| greater than the risks of action. 


The presidency is in many ways a very flexible office. To 
a considerable degree, the occupant can organize it the way 
he chooses. But certain pressures and constraints act to mold 
it as well. For example, both Presidents Ford and Carter in- 
sisted at the outset that they were not going to have White 
House “Chiefs of Staff.” Then each learned the hard way that 
one was needed, and each named one. 

Sherman Adams used to be called “the abominable no- 
man,” because part of his job was to say no to the people that 
Eisenhower either could not or would not see. Bob Haldeman 
got very much the same reputation in the Nixon White House. 
But the plain fact is that a President needs an abominable no- 
man if his time is to be organized effectively so that he can 
get done the things that he has to get done—and especially if 
he is to have the uncluttered time in his schedule that he 
needs in order to think. 

Of all the duties Presidents have, none is more important 
than thinking, and none is less appreciated by those who mea- 
sure presidential activity by flurries of paper or items on the 
appointment schedule 

If power is to be exercised effectively, it has to be exercised 
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millions of 


Environmental activist Bela Kerecz: 


“Bethlehem Steel is 





going to dump 
gallons of this polluted water 


into Baltimore's waste water treatment plant. 
“The citys all for it.” 


“It’s a real success story,” 
says Bela Kerecz, a pollu- 
tion abatement engineer in 
Bethlehem Steel's research 
department. 

Bob Mohr, plant manager 
of Baltimore’s huge Back 
River waste water treat- 
ment plant, calls it “A 
unique example of govern- 
ment and industry 
cooperation.” 

What they’re talking 
about is how a waste prod- 
uct called “pickle liquor” is 
going to solve an environ- 
mental problem—and save 
millions of dollars for both 
Bethlehem and the City of 
Baltimore. 


Everyone benefits 

Bob Mohr explains: “Fed- 
eral and state laws require 
cities to limit phosphorus in 
the treated waste water 
they discharge. They also 
require Bethlehem Steel to 
properly dispose of spent 
acid water, or pickle liquor, 
which results from making 
sheet steel. 
“By using Bethlehem’s 


pickle liquor to reduce the 
phosphate level, the City of 
Baltimore will save the cost 
of chemicals needed with 
conventional methods. And 
Bethlehem will eliminate 
the need for an acid- 
reclamation plant, a major 
capital expenditure.” 


More government/industry 
cooperation needed 

This pickle liquor project 
is what government 
industry cooperation 
should be all about: working 
together to protect public 
health at the lowest possible 
cost to taxpayers and to 
industry. 

Bethlehem’s policy is to 
work with state and Federal 
agencies toward developing 
and implementing cost- 
effective environmental 
control programs. 

However, Bethlehem be- 
lieves that some regulations 
are overly restrictive or 
have requirements that are 
not realistic. For example, 
does it make good eco- 
nomic and energy sense 


to require industry to 
“purify” the air and water 
beyond what is necessary to 
protect public health? 

Our position is clearly 
explained in our booklet, 
Steelmaking and the Environ- 
ment, which includes our 
Statement on Environmental 
Quality Control. If you 
would like a copy, write: 
Public Affairs Dept., Room 
476, Martin Tower, 
Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Bethlehem 


How pickle liquor solves 
the problem 

Bela Kerecz, one of Bethlehem Steel's 
thousand employees active in our en- 
vironmental control program, explains 
“Pickle liquor contains iron sulphat 
We knew that wider properly controlled 
conditions the iron would combine with 
the phosphate in the waste water to form 
insoluble iron phosphate. The iron phos 
phate, in turn, would settle as a solid 
which could be disposed of readily. The 
small amount of dilute acid in the pickle 
liquor would be neutralized by the normal 
alkalinity of the treated waste water 

‘In 1978, a four-month-long coopera- 
tive experiment, conducted at Balti 
more’s Back River waste water treat- 





ment facility, was successful and led to 
the signing of a agreement between 
our Sparrows Point Plant and the City 
of Baltimore." 
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“Unless we master 
the needs of the 
presidency in the 
near future, there 
may not be a distant 
future.” 












selectively. A President 
cannot squander his en- 
ergies, his attention and 
his ability to make things 
happen on the trivial 
without lighting the 
important. 

This is one of the 
reasons we should trim 
down the functions of 
the Federal Government 
—stripping away deci- 
sions that do not have to be made in Washington, and placing 
the power of decision with states, localities and the private sec- 
tor. This also argues, paradoxically, for limiting the size of the 
White House staff. Staffs develop functions; staff members ac- 
quire staffs of their own; these multiply functions further. If you 
want to trim back the functions, one place to begin is by trim- 
ming back the staffs. 

With large staffs, you also get too many people who glory in 
the reaction on the other end of the telephone line when a sec- 
retary says, “The White House is calling.” It is not “the White 
House” calling; it is some particular person who happens to 
work at the White House, and who may or may not be calling 
with the President’s authorization. The bigger the staff, the great- 
er the likelihood that this will be abused—and also the more in- 
ternal rivalries, jealousies and feuds, which tend to expand as 
the little empires expand. 

In a simpler, less threatening past, America could dally with 
notions of “congressional” government—with the theory that a 
President's role was to follow the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed through their representatives in the Congress. But Con- 
gress is not equipped, institutionally, to respond to the chal- 
lenges that face the United States abroad. As De Gaulle once 
commented to André Malraux, parliaments can paralyze pol- 
icy, but they cannot initiate it. 

Neither is it realistic to expect “Cabinet” government, as the- 
orists often advocate it. British-style Cabinet government is a 
creature of the parliamentary system. British Cabinet members 
are themselves of the legislature, and the Cabinet does make de- 
cisions as a collective body. In this country, every new Pres- 
ident takes office promising a strong Cabinet of independent 
members, and some new Presidents take office really believing 
this promise. But each soon learns that there have to be limits 
on the individual Cabinet members’ independence, and that 
the Cabinet as a collective body is not suited to decision mak- 
ing. He must have strong, able people in his Cabinet, who can 
manage their departments well and give him sound advice. But 
each department is a separate fiefdom; if there is to be co- 
herence and direction to the Administration’s policies, the Pres- 
ident has to impose that direction from the top, cutting across 
the often conflicting interests of the various departments. The 
President must, of course, consult his Cabinet members, just as 
he consults the leaders of Congress. But on the larger questions 
only he can decide; only he can lead. 

Today, even the classic argument between the proponents 
of “presidential government” and “congressional government” 
is itself being eclipsed by the rising power of the news media, es- 
pecially television. Television has transformed the presidential 
office and also the gov- 
ernmental process. This 
is dangerous and poten- 
tially disastrous. Con- 
gress may be fractionat- 
ed; it may speak in 
a cacophonous babble 
with the voices of 535 
separate constituencies; 
but at least its struc- 
ture is built around the 
serious consideration 
of questions of public 
policy. 





















































































“Of all the duties 
Presidents have, 
none is more 
important than 
thinking, and none is 
less appreciated.” 
























Nation 


ecies. It is also a mistake for a President to try too much to be 


exercise power effectively, others are going to exercise it in his 
stead; and if America fails to exercise it effectively, other na- 


unchecked exercise of Soviet power. 


ergies, to coordinate its responses, so that its resources—ma- 
terial and spiritual—can be summoned forth effectively to meet 
the challenge of international lawlessness generally and Soviet 
ambitions particularly, He has to raise a standard to which free | 
people will rally, not only to defend their own freedom but to ex- 
tend it throughout the world. 


he must not shrink from the exercise of power. 


power. We choose Presidents to make things happen. Their suc- 
cess or failure depends on the clarity of their purposes, on their 
skill, and also on luck. Generally, however, successful Presi- 
dents are those who best choose the purposes for which power 
should be exercised, and who most effectively exercise it in the 
service of those purposes. This is simple to say, difficult to do 
—but it can be done. be 








Not so television. Television is a show-business medium. 
The evening news is a series of minidramas. But real life is not 
played out in such minidramas, and the real choices the Pres- 
ident and Congress face are not framed in such neat, capsulized 
ways. More often than not, what is emotionally appealing—and 
therefore dramatically captivating—is intellectually vacuous 
and substantively wrong. What makes good television often 
makes bad policy. 

Because of the pervasive impact of television, the actions of 
Presidents are directed increasingly toward the omnipresent 
cameras, and confined within the distorting prism of television 
news. Public debate is conducted increasingly in slogans and 
one-liners. 

All this puts a heightened premium on “symbols.” Symbols 
and substance are both important, but for a President to con- 
fuse the two can be ruinous. He has to use symbols and sym- 
bolism—but not as ends in themselves and not as a substitute 
for substance. 

At the same time, television is a fact of life, and a President 
in the ’80s will have to use television effectively in order to gov- 
ern effectively. The challenge will be to find a way to use it that 
enlightens rather than obfuscates. 

The powers potentially at a President’s disposal are awe- 
some, but they also are limited. They are limited by the Con- 
stitution, by statute, by custom, and by what may be politically, 
diplomatically or militarily possible in any given situation. But 
we need a strong presidency for the ’80s. This need transcends 
party, personality and 














ideology. It does not [ , 
mean an “imperial” ‘ ee 

presidency. But it does Television has 
mean that whoever 

holds the office must transformed the 

be prepared and per- H 2 

mitted to wield its presidential office. 
powers boldly when | This is dangerous 
necessary—and also . 

that he must be bothas- | and potentially 

tute and discriminating disastrous.” 


in recognizing when 
such action is necessary. 

It is a mistake for a 
President to go too far 
in trying to show the 
“common touch.” He is not just another man-in-the-street, and 
if he tries to appear like one, he is going to see his power di- 
minished. Perceptions of power become like self-fulfilling proph- 





“loved.” The desire to be loved is understandable, but more im- 
portant is that he be respected. 
Like nature, power abhors a vacuum. If a President fails to 


tions are going to exercise it in our stead. In the '80s, the al- 
ternative to the effective exercise of American power is the 


The next President has to be able to concert the nation’s en- 


To do this, he must be able to crystallize our purposes, and 


Essentially, the presidency is a vehicle for the exercise of 
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PERSIAN GULF 








A Bloody Stalemate 








Arab unity shatters as Iraq’s invasion meets stiff resistance 


were few signs that a decisive vic- 

tory or a cease-fire would soon 
end the fighting. After seizing control of 
Khorramshahr on the disputed Shatt al 
Arab waterway, Iraqi troops mercilessly 
pounded the besieged refinery city of 
Abadan with artillery and tank fire. 
But fierce resistance by Iranian army 
troops, Revolutionary Guards and ur- 
ban guerrillas halted the invaders at 
| a key bridge over the Karun River, 
north of the embattled city. As the 
| Iraqis shelled other major towns in oil- 
rich Khuzistan province, Iran struck 
back at enemy positions with Phan- 
tom jet and helicopter attacks. Teh- 
ran radio broadcasts claimed that Ira- 
nian ground troops had pushed the — 
Iraqis back on the northern fringes = 
of the 500-mile invasion front. The * 
week's grim work left hundreds dead 
on both sides. Houses, schools and jm 
mosques lay in ruins. Vital oil pipe- 
lines were shattered and gnarled, while 
| plumes of thick black smoke rose over 
burning refineries. 

For all the battlefield carnage and 
destruction, the most conspicuous po- 
litical casualty of the war may be the 
cause of Arab unity. The conflict has 
created a tangled skein of improbable | 
| alliances and rivalries. Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan and the conservative oil sheik- 
| doms of the gulf are aligned with rad- 
ically socialist Iraq; Libya and Syria, 

which have predominantly Sunni Mus- 


s the war between Iraq and Iran 
A: into its seventh week, there 


lim populations, have sided with Iran, | 


a non-Arab nation of Shi'ite Muslims. 
Last week these tensions within the 


Twisted pipelines at Abadan’s burning 


of Gaddafi’s vehement hostility to Israel. | 

The polarization of the Arab world 
has cast a pall over a planned 20th an- 
niversary celebration for the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries. Orig- 
inally scheduled to be held in Baghdad 
this month, the event was canceled two 









refinery 


ing a largely rhetorical offer to send 
Jordanian troops. Iraqi Strongman Sad- 
dam Hussein politely declined the offer, 


saying that “Iraq needs no such assis- | 





tance.” The refusal was met with relief | 
throughout Jordan, where there are wide- | 


spread fears that the King may have 
Iraqi cause. 


leaders of Saudi Arabia and the gulf 
sheikdoms have nonetheless persisted 
in their muted support of Baghdad. 
. They also remain worried lest a re- 
sumption of American military spare 
parts shipments could tilt the war in 
Tehran’s favor and invite Soviet inter- 
vention. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
, United Arab Emirates warned last 
week that any U:S. supply efforts on 


scind plans to boost oil production by 
more than | million bbl. per day to 
help make up for the loss of oil de- 


dis have already pushed their produc- 
tion from 9.5 million to 10 million bbl. 
per day; Kuwait has followed suit by 
raising its daily production from 1.4 
million bbl. to 1.8 million bbl., while 


~ Abu Dhabi increased its daily output 


by 50,000 bbl. 


| espite these efforts to compen- 
sate for the world’s oil short- 
fall, industry specialists expect 
prices to begin edging up on 
the spot market. One reason: Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group will have to turn 
to that source to make up for 250,000 
bbl. in lost Iraqi deliveries. It had 





Arab world reached a critical point. 
Following a series of bitter verbal 
attacks by Libyan Strongman Muammar 
Gaddafi, Saudi Arabia abruptly severed 
diplomatic relations with Tripoli. Gaddafi 
had charged the Saudis with “desecrat- 
ing” Islam’s sacred shrines in Mecca by 
allowing U.S. AWACS surveillance planes 
to fly protective reconnaissance missions 
over the country’s oilfields. The radical 
Libyan leader also called for a pan-Is- 
lamic jihad, or holy war, to “liberate the 
house of God in Mecca”—in effect, an in- 
citement to overthrow the Saudi govern- 
ment. Saudi Arabia’s normally placid 
King Khalid angrily denounced Gaddafi 
as “a Muslim outcast who deserves 
God’s wrath” and as “a spearhead of Is- 
rael against Islam.” The latter charge 
was both insulting and ludicrous, in light 


Cutting off the oil flow to the Iranian heartland. 


weeks ago because of the hostilities. The 
war also dimmed prospects for an Arab 
League summit meeting, planned for Nov. 
25 in Amman. Seven Arab foreign min- 
isters gathered in the Jordanian capital 
last week to draw up an agenda, but pro- 
duced little more than vague declarations 
on the need for “pan-Arab good will.” 

No one was more eager to save the 
summit than its prospective host, Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein. Returning from a 
two-day trip to Baghdad last week—his 
second since the war’s outbreak—the 
Hashemite King said that he was “dis- 
tressed that other Arab states have hes- 
itated to rally behind Iraq with all their 
potential.” Hussein repeated his pledge 
of “full support” for Baghdad—includ- 
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hoped to wangle some crude from 

Aramco, the Saudi-U.S. oil consor- 
tium. But Saudi Arabia’s Petroleum Min- 
ister, Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani, made 
it clear in London last week that none of 
the extra output would be available to 
Royal Dutch/Shell. The preferred cus- 
tomers for the increased Saudi and gulf 
states production will be those countries 
hit hardest by the Iraqi shortfall, includ- 


a» gone too far in his advocacy of the | 


More cautious than Hussein, the 


, liveries from Iran and Iraq. The Sau- | 





Iran’s behalf could force them to re- | 





ing France, Japan, India and Brazil. Ya- | 


mani ordered Aramco to sell the addi- 
tional crude at the originally contracted 


Iraqi price of $32 per bbl., which is $2 | 


above the Saudi price. 

Moscow, meanwhile, is wary of the 
ambitious Saddam and fears that a de- 
cisive Iraqi victory might lead to the 
downfall of Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini and the return of a pro-American 
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regime, perhaps as the result of a mil- 
itary coup." Moscow has therefore lim- 
ited its aid to Baghdad to the minimum 
requirements of the 1972 Soviet-Iraqi 
friendship treaty while trying to shore up 
its relations with Tehran. Explains a se- 
nior State Department official: “The So- 
viets want to play both sides against the 
middle for as long as they can, and their 
dilemmas are even more complicated 
than our own in some ways.” 

No dilemmas are likely to be resolved 
by any imminent breakthrough on the 
battlefield. On the contrary, the initial 
Iraqi drive into Iran’s Khuzistan province 
has long since bogged down, and West- 
ern military analysts now see the pros- 
pect ofa protracted stalemate 

In preparation for the long rainy sea- 
son that begins this month, the Iraqis con- 
tinued construction of an all-weather mil- 
itary road linking Khuzistan’s provin- 
cial capital of Ahwaz with the outskirts 
of Basra on the Shatt al Arab estuary 
The Iraqis were also proceeding to- 
ward one of their key tactical goals 
cutting off most of the supply of oil 
from Khuzistan to Iran’s heartland by 
severing pipelines and inflicting heavy 
damage on the huge refinery at Aba- 
dan, which will take years to rebuild 
As part of this strategy, the Iraqis have 
repeatedly shelled Dezful, nexus for 
most of the oil pipelines running north- 
ward from Khuzistan. The Tehran 
government has already been forced 
to raion gasoline and heating oil, and 
reserves of jet fuel are dwindling 

But why had the Iraqi surprise at- 
tack bogged down? Military analysts 
had several answers. One was that the 
Iraqis were following a plodding, 
Soviet-inspired strategy requiring large 
quantities of cumbersome matériel 
that hampered rapid troop move- 
ments. Another was that the overcon- 
fident Iraqis had misjudged Iran’s ca- 
pacity to resist and had prepared 
themselves only for a brief blitzkrieg 
A further Iraqi miscalculation was to 
assume that the Khomeini regime 
would crumble at the first military at- 
tack because of internal dissensions 

Iran’s military inertia is the result of 
an army desperately short on manpower, 
spare parts and ammunition. A whole lay- 
er of professional commanders, eliminat- 
ed by Khomeini’s revolution, is sorely 
| missed. Moreover, say military analysts, 
the Iranians consistently squander what 
supplies they have, Notes Philippe Ron- 
dot, a French Middle East expert: “They 
shoot at everything, firing as many mis- 
siles and bullets as they have. It’s like a 
military orgy.” 

Tehran has not yet managed to launch 
a major counteroffensive, but Iranian 
ground troops have reportedly driven the 
Iraqis back at some points. Said a senior 








From his home in exile in Egypt. Reza Pahlavi. the 
elder son of the late Shah, last week marked his 
20th birthday by proclaiming himself Shah of Iran 
and calling on his countrymen to join forces in end- 
ing the “nightmare” wrought by the Iraqi invasion 
and the revolution that ousted his father from the 
Peacock Throne 
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Saudi King Khalid: an outraged break with Tripoli 
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A tangled skein of alliances and rivalries 
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S| Iranian military officer: “As you go north 


from Abadan, our position steadily im- 
proves. From Ilam all the way to Baveysi 
we have the initiative and the Iraqis have 
been regularly falling back.” Iranian 
sources said last week that most of the 
1 million residents of the Khuzistan cit- 
ies under Iraqi attack had reportedly fled 
either to central Iran or to nearby moun- 
tain refuges. One farfetched rumor had it 
that if the Iraqis captured Ahwaz. the Ira- 
nians would then open the gates of the 
666-fi.-high dam on the Dez River near 
Dezful, thereby flooding much of the low- 
lying plains of Khuzistan 

Neither oil shortages nor military set- 
backs appear to have dampened Kho- 
meini’s stubborn resolve to continue the 
fight. Addressing members of the Irani- 
an parliament at a mosque near Tehran 
last week, the 80-year-old revolutionary 
leader angrily declared that “peace is 
isnot acceptable” with Iraq. Saddam's 
crimes were “incomparable in histo- 
ry,’ thundered Khomeini, and there 
= could be no compromise until the Iraqi 
= leader “repents and says ‘I have be- 
~ come a Muslim.’ ” 


> 


On 


raqi Foreign Minister Saadoun 
Hammadi, meanwhile, spelled out 
his country’s tough position in a let- 
ter to United Nations Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim. The war had 
begun, he asserted, when Iran had 
shelled Iraqi border posts on Sept. 4 
The subsequent Iraqi invasion was 
merely an act of “preventive self- 
defense.” The territory now occupied 
by Iraq constituted “the necessary po- 
sitions for defense.” Hammadi said. 
adding ominously that “there may be 
better positions forward.” He insisted 
that there could be no withdrawal 
until Iran recognized all of Iraq’s ter- 
ritorial claims, including sovereignty 
over the Shatt al Arab estuary. The 
only possible solution to the conflict, 
said the Iraqi diplomat, would be a 
U.N.-sponsored cease-fire immediate- 
ly followed by negotiations to adjust 
the boundaries “in a final manner.” 
The Iranians, who have refused all ne- 
gotiations while Baghdad's soldiers re- 
main on their soil, were indignant over 
the Iraqi letter. Railed one senior Ira- 
nian civil servant: “We shall see how 
much insolence Saddam retains when 
we put him on trial as a war criminal 
With both sides clinging to apparently 
irreconcilable positions, there seemed lit- 
tle hope that any peace initiatives could 
break the deadlock. The U.N. Security 
Council met last week to discuss the war 
for the seventh time, but failed to devise 
a cease-fire resolution. Meanwhile, a 
“good-will mission” sponsored by the 
nonaligned nations visited the warring 
capitals to seek possible ways out of the 
impasse. At week’s end there were no 
signs that the delegation was succeeding 
where all previous mediation efforts had 
failed —By Thomas A. Sancton. Reported 
by William Drozdiak/Baghdad and William 
Stewart/Beirut 
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JAMAICA 


World 


Voting Under the Gun 


Mayhem and poverty figure in Seaga 's big win 


upporters rang brass bells in 
SB eiration Swooning youths 
snaked through dances of joy Par- 
ty workers tearfully embraced one 
another. With a sobriety that con- 
trasted with the noisy jubilation all 
around him. Edward P.G. Seaga 
leader of the Jamaica Labor Party 
emerged into the spotlight at his 
Kingston campaign headquarters 
and claimed “the most dramatic 
electoral victory in the history of 
the country.” Unlike much of the 
preceding campaign’s rhetoric, this 

| was no exaggeration 

The low-keyed former financial 
expert had just handed a devas- 
tating defeat to Prime Minister Mi- 
chael N. Manley, the buoyant lead- 
er of the People’s National Party 
In a reversal of the landslide Man- 
ley won in the past two elections, 
the final count might give the La- 
bor Party 51 of the 60 seats in the 
country’s Parliament, a gain of 38 
over the 1976 election. The Peo- 
ple’s Party was reduced from 47 
to a mere 9. With that, the island 
nation had taken a sharp turn in 


its political course: away from Manley’s | Public Hospital, located in the center of 


| pro-Cuban “democratic socialism” to- 
ward Seaga’s pro-U.S. conservatism 
Since Seaga is a former official of the 
World Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the outcome also seemed to 
be a vote of confidence in his ability to at- 
tract foreign investment. In his victory 
statement, in fact, Seaga said his first or- 
der of business would be to restore eco- 
nomic growth. And while he insisted that 
there would be no break in relations with 
Havana, he left litthke doubt that he 
planned to alter Jamaica's foreign poli- 
cy. He asked the Cuban Ambassador, who 
had been accused of meddling in Jamai- 
can affairs, to leave the island forthwith 
Seaga’s landslide victory climaxed the 
most divisive and bloody campaign ex- 
perienced by the island since it became in 
dependent from Britain in 1962, Fierce 
party loyalties divided the black ghettos 
of Kingston block by block, and many 
on both sides took to carrying guns, One 
of the casualties was Roy McGann, 43, a 
junior Cabinet minister and People’s Par- 
ty candidate for re-election, who hap- 
pened to drive near a Labor Party rally 
a fracas broke out, and McGann was shot 
and killed. Officials estimated that more 
than 500 people have been killed this year 
in fratricidal bloodletting 
On election day, steel-helmeted army 
| troops, backed up by armored cars and 
| helicopters. guarded polling places and 


patrolled the streets. Nonetheless. the 
gunfire echoed through the tough slums 
of Kingston all day long. The Kingston 


Iz 








Joyous supporters hoist Seaga aloft after his victory 





the trouble, took in a dozen casualties 
One young man, who had allegedly tried 
to steal a ballot box, had nearly been de- 
capitated by a machete. The casualty toll 
just for the ten-hour polling period: three 
killed and 20 wounded 

The breeding ground of resentment 
and the dominant issue throughout the 
campaign, was the country’s dire econom 
ic crisis. One-third of the work force is un- 
employed, inflation is running at 30% 


and the country’s lack of foreign exchange 
is so acute that sugar 


cooking oil, soap 





Manley at rally in Morant Bay 


A breeding ground of resentment 


Pry phs by Reininger—Contact 





and rice are sometimes impossible to buy 
Food shortages. in fact, provided Seaga 
with a key theme. “We are in a country 
that produces sugar, and you can't gel a 
bowl of sugar.” The election soon boiled 
down to a choice between proffered 
economic solutions: Manley’s Third 
World socialism vs. Seaga’s West- | 
ern-backed free-enterprise mone- 
tarism. A cascade of reckless rhet- 
oric from both parties also tried 
to turn the election into a false bat- 
tleground between “godless Com- 
munism” and “sinister fascism.’ 
Manley’s followers claimed that the 
CIA was supporting Seaga and co- 
vertly supplying him with arms, 
while Seaga’s supporters character- 
ized Manley as a closet revolution- 
ary who would turn the island into 
another Cuba 

In the end it was clear that the 
voters blamed Manley for the coun- 
try’s economic morass. During his 
eight years as Prime Minister, the 
handsome, magnetic Manley, 55, 
scion of the island’s most prominent 
political family, had made some sig- 
nificant contributions to Jamaica 
a minimum wage, free education 
equal pay for women, newly built 
health centers and 40,000 units of | 
low-income housing. But endemic 
poverty remained, and _ critics 
charged his administration with 
woeful mismanagement. His warm abra- 
zo for Fidel Castro frightened the middle 
class as well as foreign investors. Soon Ja- 
maica found itself with a severe brain 
drain and an inability to finance the in- 
creased cost of oil imports 

A Harvard graduate (in sociology) 
Seaga, 50, spent several years in a rural 
part of Jamaica studying child develop- 
ment and also wrote a book on the island’s 
spiritualist cults. At the age of 29 he be- 
came the youngest member of the legisla- 
ture. where at the time he was considered 
more leftist than Manley. He held Cabi- 
net posts in both the Labor governments 
that ruled from 1962 to 1972; as Finance 
Minister he earned a reputation as a tough 
administrator, especially in plugging tax 
loopholes. He and his wife Mitsy, a former 
Miss Jamaica, have three children 

Last week Seaga dismissed accusa- 
tions that over the years have painted him 
alternately as a Communist and a fascist 
The fact of the matter is that I am very 
much in the center,” he said. His most im- 
mediate problem, he explained, would be 
to renegotiate the country’s $1.5 billion 
debt and deal with the country’s virtual 
bankruptcy. As to warnings of continued 
violence, he expressed optimism that he 
would be able to bind the nation’s wounds 
Once the decision has been made.” he 
people who are the losers 
move out of the way because 
they don't have anything to fight for 
any more By Marguerite Johnson, 
Reported by Bernard Diederich and William 
MecWhirter/Kingston 
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“My new 6-hour Panasonic 
home video recorder speeds up a 


slow ball,slows down a fast ball 


A} Co) ol 


the ball, and even finds the ball.” 


bCOlUn Mal-\-m-Mer-liMivcl(ealialemancmeys 
anything else on TV with this new 
Panasonic 6-hour VHS” home video 
recorder (PV-1750). Panasonic calls it 
Omnivision” with Omnifex and Omnisearch 
Omnifex lets you see the action in slow motion, high 
speed, freeze frame or one frame ata time 
Omnisearch makes it easy to find the scene you're look- 
ing for. Because it plays the picture in fast forward or reverse 
And both Omnifex and Omnisearch work by remote contro! 
Omnivision means you'll be able to record for up to 6 
hours on one cassette. And this home video recorder even 
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dealers ends 
pictures 


JiR OUR (ce elcehemelliiciicialmersisalsiss 
shows or movies over 14 days, even 
VW iallcmelencche am lalcececle| 
And now when you buy any Omnivision VHS recorder 
Panasonic will give you a $30.00 gift certificate * toward the 
purchase of a great pre-recorded movie from Columbia 
Pictures. Like ‘Close Encounters of the Third Kind-The 
Special Edition, ‘The China Syndrome,’ and ‘Chapter Two 
Panasonic may call it 
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‘Moscow Cracks the Whip 


The new unions may be pushing their luck too far 


TIME, NOVEMBER 10, 1980 





t was, reported Tass, “a friendly work- 

ing visit at the invitation of the [Com- 
munist Party] Central Committee and 
the Soviet government.” Indeed, Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev was all smiles as 
he greeted his Polish counterpart, Stan- 
islaw Kania, at Moscow's Vnukovo Air- 
port last week. But the joviality was strict- 
ly for the cameras. Kania and Prime 
Minister Jozef Pinkowski had been sum- 
moned to the Kremlin for a down-to- 
earth strategy discussion of how the War- 
saw government was going to deal with 
the demands of Solidarnose (Solidarity), 
the umbrella organization for Poland's 
new independent unions. Angrily reject- 
ing a Warsaw court’s decision to in- 
corporate a statement of Communist 


Party supremacy into Solidarity’s charter, | 


union members were threatening new 
strikes that could bring the labor move- 
ment into a fateful confrontation with 
Kania’s government 

Brezhnev’s summons was ominously 
reminiscent of the 1968 Czechoslovak cri- 
sis. Twelve years ago, Brezhnev “invited” 
Prague’s party boss Alexander Dubéek to 
explain what the Soviet Politburo regard- 
ed as his excessively flexible internal pol- 
icies. Then as now, tame Soviet satellites 
in the East bloc rhetorically denounced 
liberalization as the work of counterrev- 
olutionary forces. Three weeks after 
Dubtek and the Soviets reached an ap- 
parent compromise, 200,000 Warsaw Pact 
troops invaded Czechoslovakia 

Kania, to be sure, is no Dubéek. And 
with 85,000 Soviet troops bogged down 
in Afghanistan, the Kremlin at this Stage 
seems unlikely to attempt a potentially 
bloody military intervention in Poland 
that would shatter the last fragments of 
détente with the West. Still, the clear im- 
plication of the Moscow meeting was that 
the Polish regime better get the upstart 
unions under control—or else. “I imag- 
ine that Kania and Pinkowski were left 
in no doubt that the danger of invasion 
has increased,” said a foreign ministry ex- 
pert in Bonn. “The combination of union 
defiance and inner-party turmoil is hor- 
rifying to the Soviets.” 

East Germany, which has been the 
Soviet Union's snarling surrogate all 
through the Polish turbulence, was rhe- 
torically more truculent than ever last 
week. In a slap at the unions and their sup- 
porters, Party Boss Erich Honecker 
charged that “antisocialist forces are un- 
dertaking subversive activities” in Poland. 
Vowed he: “We promise help to genuine 
Polish patriots in their efforts to stabilize 
the situation.” Next day, East Germany 
imposed tight restrictions on trips to and 
from Poland, ending eight years of visa- 
free travel between the two countries. 

Solidarity had raised Soviet hackles 





when it proclaimed Nov. 12 “a day of 
strike alert.” This amounted to a threat 
of selective strikes unless progress is made 
on eleven union demands, most notably 


| a rewording of its charter. Two weeks ago, 


a Warsaw district court granted Solidar- 
ity’s request for legal recognition, appar- 
ently ending a monthlong impasse caused 
by the union’s refusal to stipulate in its 
charter the “leading role” of the Com- 
munist Party. But then the court unilat- 
erally amended the charter to include the 


clause on party supremacy 


Outraged by the legal legerdemain, 
militant union members urged a strong re- 
sponse, even another general strike. This 








the “strike alert.” The authorities also 
agreed in principle to let the union start 
Its Own newspaper and to give it access 
to television 

The dispute over strategy underscored 
a growing division between moderates 
and militants in Solidarity. The militants 
have held the upper hand so far, thanks 
to the prestige of the Gdansk contingent 
Lech Walesa, the union leader, usually 
pushes for a moderate approach, but then 
quickly switches sides if the militants are | 


| adamant. Says one union insider: “He's 


ready to compromise, but he’s afraid to 
lose his grip on the workers.” 

Solidarity’s militants seem oblivious | 
to the danger that they may be risking So- 
viet intervention by pushing Kania’s gov- 
ernment to the wall. They also appear un- 
impressed by arguments that the strike 
threats, if carried out, could lead Poland 
to the brink of economic disaster, as sta- 








Prime Minister Pinkowski (left) and Union Leader Walesa shake hands at Warsaw meeting 


Trying to win concessions without squeezing too hard and forcing a crackdown 


drastic course was opposed by most mem- 
bers of Solidarity’s coordinating commit- 
tee, which convened last week in Gdansk, 


| the shipbuilding city where the strikes be- 


gan in August. Committee members fa- 
vored a court appeal of the charter lan- 
guage, while continuing to press the 
government on other demands. Said At- 
torney Sila Nowicki, one of the union’s 
legal advisers: “If we declare a general 
strike, it’s like pulling out a pistol. The 
government has not threatened us. In fact, 
they've treated us with respect.” 


olidarity’s leaders summoned Pin- 
kowski to Gdansk, but later consent- 
ed to meet with him in Warsaw. After 
the daylong session last Friday, the gov- 
ernment promised a decision on the char- 
ter wording by Nov. 10—two days before 





| 


tistics suggest. The ministry of mining re- 
ported that 1980 coal production will be 
10 million metric tons less than the 200 
million mined last year; even with the di- 
version of some exportable tonnage to do- 
mestic uses, there will be electricity cut- 
backs this winter. In recent weeks Poland 
has suffered from shortages of such sta- 
ples as potatoes, sugar, flour and butter 
All of which means that Kania’s govern- 
ment may find it virtually impossible to | 
carry out the basic reforms it promised 
the workers. “It makes sense to insist that 
the government fulfill its pledges, espe- 
cially the economic ones,” says a Krem- 
linologist in Bonn. “But squeezing too 
hard can be explosive. The union’s pres- 
ent tactics amount to an open invitation 
toacrackdown.” —By Stephen Smith, 
Reported by Barry Kalb/Warsaw 
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ZIMBABWE 





Fractious Land of Promise 





A murder trial obscures an infant country’s solid progress 


Ae of mourners had just filed 
along the dusty village street and as- 
sembled inside a modest frame house 
for the funeral of a local official of Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe Af- 
rican National Union (ZANU) party. Sud- 
denly an armed band of renegades at- 
tacked the group. A hand grenade was 
lobbed inside the house, and the walls 
were raked with a hail of automatic fire 
from Soviet-made AK-47s. Four of the 
mourners were killed; 16 were wounded. 

The shootout at Dzivarasekwa Town- 
ship last week was one of the violent en- 
counters between rival remnants of guer- 


farming estate outside Salisbury. Only 
minutes before, Gerald William Adams, 
68, a white farm manager, had been 
gunned down in a daring afternoon raid, 
while calling for help on his emergency 
radio. After his arrest, Tekere was held 
in Chikurubi Prison for a fortnight and re- 
leased on $75,000 bail. Maximum possi- 
ble sentence if convicted at his trial: death 
by hanging. 

Mugabe has been at pains to dismiss 
any notions that his government will also 
be on trial (see box). He has insisted that 
pure justice will be done. But no matter 
how the trial turns out, it seems certain 





Murder Defendant Edgar Tekere (right) and six of his accused bodyguards 





“It's the opposite of a basket-case country. It’s a cornucopia.” 


rilla armies that all too regularly have | to confront Mugabe with a no-win dilem- 
continued to mar the peace of indepen- | 


dent Zimbabwe. Coming when it did, it 
added to the tension already surrounding 
the murder trial of Cabinet Minister Ed- 
gar Tekere that begins in Salisbury this 
week. The manner in which the trial of 
the radical and powerful Minister of Man- 
power, Planning and Development is con- 
ducted, and its eventual outcome, will be 
widely regarded as a crucial test of Mu- 
gabe’s control over his promising, but 
fractious, young country. Said Sir Roy 
Welensky, former Prime Minister of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
“The world will be watching the outcome 
of this trial.” 

Tekere. one of the most prominent 
black nationalists in southern Africa, and 
seven heavily armed bodyguards were 
picked up in August, after his blue Jag- 
uar was seen speeding away from a large 


ma. If Tekere is convicted, it would bol- 
ster confidence in the Mugabe govern- 
ment’s commitment to the rule of law. 
But a conviction would also have its hid- 
den dangers. It would be likely to enrage 
Tekere’s numerous and fiercely loyal 
guerrilla followers as well as his radical 
supporters within ZANU. As it is, many 
of those party militants regularly attack 
Mugabe for his moderate policies. An ac- 
quittal, on the other hand, would tend to 
ingratiate Mugabe with ZANU’s radical 
wing and with the more militant guer- 
rilla elements. But it could shatter 
the whites’ new-found confidence in 
Mugabe's government. 

Alarmed whites have been emigrating 
at a rate of up to 1,500 a month. Even 
those who have chosen to stay remain 
fearful of the 23,000 armed ex-guerrillas 
who have yet to be integrated into the 


rer 


wvauor ua. 
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| crowded beer halls, gunfights between po- 





Zimbabwe national army or the country’s 
work force. Many point with fear at the re- 
curring bloodshed: bombs thrown into 


lice and restive guerrillas, random assaults 
and abductions. Says a Salisbury business- 
man darkly: “When you've got that many 
people running around with guns, you're | 
going to have some trouble. The temp- | 
tation is there to go get a woman, money 
or food by force.” 

More sober appraisals, however, em- 
phasize that the actual incidence of vi- 
olence appears to be on the decline and 
that the country’s leaders, at least, are 
strongly committed to controlling the law- 
lessness. Says Joshua Nkomo, Mugabe's 
former guerrilla rival and now Home Af- 
fairs Minister, of the lingering restiveness: | 
“What is happening is what takes place 
after a veld fire. You see small areas where 
the wood is still smoldering and burning 
off. That's what we have in Zimbabwe 
today. The smolderings are burning them- | 
selves out.” 

Violent outbursts have also tended | 
to obscure Mugabe’s own accomplish- 
ments over the past half-year. Cool and 
deliberate in style as well as action, he 
has won high marks for the pragmatic 
way in which he has balanced danger- 
ously opposed forces and has maintained 
his policy of national reconciliation. In 
foreign affairs, for example, he accom- 
plished the delicate feat of breaking dip- | 
lomatic relations with South Africa, while 
retaining crucial economic ties. On the 
domestic front, he managed to institute 
a minimum wage and medical aid for 
the poor, while keeping the support of 
business interests. “This man Mugabe is 
vital to the development of a successful 
state,” says Welensky. “He is probably 
the ablest black African leader I've ever 
seen.” 











komo, whose Patriotic Front Party 

captured just 20% of the seats in last 
February’s election, has toned down his | 
divisive earlier rhetoric. Says he: “We | 
want to see the country reunited. We en- 
vision this as a nonracial society. I do 
not regard the white people as non-Af- 
ricans. Most of them were born here. I 
see them as Zimbabweans contributing 
toa single society. ” Acknowledges a white | 
businessman: “I feel a lot better now | 
than I did two months ago because 
Nkomo seems to have been swung into | 
line.” 

The Zimbabwe economy is surpris- 
ingly robust. After five years of negative 
real growth, it is expected to surge by 


| about 4% this year and 6% to 7% next 


year. Inflation, pegged at 9.6%, is low 
by Third World standards. The trade 
balance has only a slight deficit. Despite 
a two-year drought, food supplies are 
ample. The gold, copper, tungsten and 
chromium mines are gradually being 
brought up to full capacity. Says a se- | 
nior Western diplomat: “Zimbabwe has 
It has a ui | 
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everything going for it. 
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World 


China and North Korea seeking quick- 
fix aid. Washington has already managed 
to come up with $27 million on rela- 
tively short notice. Britain has pledged 
$247.2 million over the next three years. 
But Mugabe is still far short of his goal. 
Says one southern African political com- 
mentator: “Surely Western governments 
do not seriously propose to sit back and 
wait for Zimbabwe to become stable while 
withholding the very aid that might en- 
sure stability.” —By E. Graydon Carter. 
Reported by Marsh Clark / Salisbury 



























pod economy—agriculture, minerals and 
manufacturing. It’s the opposite of a bas- 
ket-case country, It’s a cornucopia.” 

But if Zimbabwe is to continue to 
shift from violence to peaceful prosperity, 
it must first stem the exodus of skilled 
and semiskilled whites. Then it must 
drum up increased foreign aid. Mugabe 
has indicated that Zimbabwe will need 
at least $300 million for reconstruction 
over the next three years and upwards 
of $5 billion to effect complete recovery. 
He has paid visits to the U.S., Europe, 













Mugabe: A “Practical” Marxist 


| “We have succeeded to a great extent in creating harmony, but it is too much 
to expect that in six months we could have transformed every individual in the com- 
munity.” So says Robert Mugabe, the former nationalist guerrilla leader and self- 
proclaimed Marxist who took over as the first Prime Minister of independent 
Zimbabwe six months ago. Since then, he has allayed many of the widespread 
Sears that he might plunge the country into Communism or racial chaos. Instead, 
the sternly ascetic Mugabe, 56, has preached a policy of national reconciliation 
and cautious gradualism in economic adjustment. In his sparsely decorated office 
in downtown Salisbury last week, Mugabe discussed his government's progress 
and goals with TIME Johannesburg Bureau Chief Marsh Clark. Excerpts: 


On the state of the country. Since the elections [in February], the progress has 
been tremendous. We have moved quite a long way in consolidating the peace. 
Our armed forces are integrating, and a single army is being formed. The dis- 
sident elements scattered throughout the country are being rounded up. In the 
public sector, we were naturally concerned that there was racial imbalance in 
the system. We have been advancing Africans, but not by getting rid of whites. 
We still have urgent problems—resettling people displaced by the war, recon- 
structing ruined schools, hospitals and roads. Of course, we have to achieve 
much more before the situation is as it should be. 





On his being a Marxist. I think I am a practicing one, but also a practical one. 
We do not want to see a society divided into classes; we want to build an egal- 
itarian society. [But] we recognize that there has been a capitalist system in this 
country that has established a viable infrastructure. We recognize that to over- 
throw that system would be to create no base at all but 
to create chaos. Therefore, we cannot go around na- 
tionalizing the multinationals. We do not believe in the 
forcible seizure of property. 


On foreign aid. We have not got enough aid. We ha 
worked on the basis of British and American promises 
that at least $1 billion would be available for our de- 
velopment program. So we want to see indications—not 
necessarily hard cash—that Britain, the U.S. and other 
countries are going to fulfill their promises. Neverthe- 
less, we are thankful for what little they have done. 


On continuing violence. There are a few who feel the 
electoral decision should have gone the other way. Some 
have turned dissident and are carrying out brutal acts. But there are not many. 
It will take time for them to adjust, but they are adjusting. What is important is 
that most of our people simply do not want another war. 


On white emigration. The number of white people who have departed is really 
not that astronomical. It is regrettable that some who have left could have con- 
tributed to the development of the country. We need skills here. But the major- 
ity seem to be more confident now than they were. 





On the Tekere trial. I would refute any suggestion that the government is on 
trial. Only one man, along with seven others, is on trial. If a man has done 
wrong, well, that man should be made answerable for his actions. 












TERRORISM 


Mystery Blast 


Avenging the Gang of Four? 





Pores huge central railway station 
is designed to handle 200,000 passen- 
gers a day, but even there the evening 
rush hour overcrowds every hall and stair- 
way. One evening last week, in a welter 
of duffle bags and over-the-shoulder bun- 
dles, passengers hurrying to make the 6:30 
to Hefei jostled against 
other travelers heading 
for the 6:40 to Fengtai. 
The four clocks outside 
the waiting-room doors 
said 6:15. 

The explosion 
came without warning, 
near the top of the es- 
calator on a second- 
floor landing; it killed 
nine people and 
wounded 81. Fleets of 
ambulances ferried the 
wounded to hospitals. Jiang Qing 
Police and soldiers 
cordoned off the area. Top public security 
and army officers converged on the scene, 
along with Peking’s mayor and the min- 
ister of railways. At first government 
spokesmen called it an accident. But when 








the official New China News Agency | 


finally reported the incident the following 
day, it announced that “the blast was 
caused by an explosive charge brought 
into the railway station by an unknown 
person.” Thus it raised the possibility of 
an act of terrorism, an almost unheard-of 
occurrence in China. The last such inci- 
dent anyone could remember was in 
1976, when three people were killed by a 
bombing outside the Soviet embassy. An- 
other explosion during the factional bat- 
tles of 1966-67 had ripped apart a Peking 
market, killing several Red Guards. 


ome speculation inevitably focused on 

the radical Gang of Four. Gang Lead- 
er Jiang Qing, Mao Tse-tung’s onetime 
companion, and her accomplices from 
Shanghai (municipal Party Official Zhang 
Chungiao, Literary Critic Yao Wenyuan 
and cotton-mill Party Functionary Wang 
Hongwen) assumed power in the mid- 
1960s and instituted a reign of terror in 





which thousands of writers, artists and sci- | 


entists were so relentlessly persecuted that 
many died or committed suicide. Though 
the gang members were arrested and dis- 
graced four years ago, the announcement 
that they would go on trial for their crimes 
came only last month. The trial is report- 
edly set to open as early as this week. 
Could the explosion have been a po- 
litical gesture by “remnants” of the gang? 
“No,” was one Official’s laughing reply, “it 
isn’t that serious,” But in the absence of 
any other explanation for the station 
blast, no one was prepared to rule out such 
a connection. i] 
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CHINA 


“We Learned from Our Suffering” 


Chinese tell of the momentous changes sweeping their nation 


| ill it work? And how far can it 
go? These are the questions that 





the Chinese keep asking as their 
leaders search for ways to modernize the 
world’s most populous nation. In the past 
two years these leaders have abandoned 
a rigid ideology in favor of a relatively 
freewheeling pragmatism. Communist 
economic policies have been modified to 
give greater initiative to local factories 
and farms. The government has offered 
new latitude for artists and writers, and 
it has risked sending thousands of schol- 
ars and scientists to study in the capi- 
talist West. Taken together, these peace- 
ful changes could ultimately prove as 


| profound as those that came with the 


| armed Communist revolution in 


1949, 
Rarely in history has a ship as large and 
unwieldy as the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na been turned so sharply. 

To see firsthand how far some of these 
changes have gone and to hear of what 
might be in the offing, Editor in Chief 


| Henry Grunwald led a number of Time 





| vincial administrators to top jobs in Pe- 


| terrevolutionary” and twice resurrected. 


Inc. editors on an eleven-day tour through 
four separate regions of China. The 
group included Editorial Director Ralph 





THE VICE PREMIER. “I myself have made revolution my whole 
life, and I am continuing to make revolution.” So said Vice Pre- 
mier Wan Li, 64, at the beginning of an hourlong meeting in Pe- 
a tall, affable, silver- 


king’s Great Hall of the People. Wan, 
haired man, is widely regarded as the 
key official below Premier Zhao Ziyang 
in China’s new government. Until ear- 
ly this year he was the governor of Anhui 
province in the eastern part of China; 
there, as in Premier Zhao’s Sichuan, the 
new national economic policies were 
first tested. Wan was brought into the 
central government when Party Vice 
Chairman Deng, who was then Vice 
Premier, began promoting skilled pro- 


king. Like his mentor and ally Deng, 
Wan had been twice purged as a “coun- 


“I personally suffered a lot,” he says. 
“Asa party, we have learned much from 
our suffering. That is why we have the 
courage to make these reforms. 

“Our party and government made 
some mistakes in leadership. Sometimes 
our plans were not completely in accor- 
dance with practice, and some ultra-left- 
ist ideas appeared in our development.” 
One major error was not encouraging 
the production of consumer goods, an- 
other was the misuse of workers’ abil- 
ities. Says Wan: “We had manpower, 


but we did not stress the importance of science and technology. 
We did not pay enough attention to the role that the intellec- 
tuals could play. Because of these defects, the ministries had 
too much power and the local enterprises didn’t have enough 









Graves, TIME Managing Editor Ray Cave | 


and Chief of Correspondents Richard 
Duncan; they were accompanied by Pe- 
king Bureau Chief Richard Bernstein 
After a stay in Peking, the party visited 
agriculturally rich Sichuan province, 
where many of the current experiments in 
economic liberalization were first tried, 
then flew over the towering Hengduan 
Mountains to Lhasa, Tibet (average eleva- 
tion: 16,000 ft. above sea level) and finally 
to the semitropical trading port of Canton 
some 3,000 miles to the southeast. 

The editors found a country obsessed 
with the “four modernizations’—the up- 
grading of industry, agriculture, science 
and technology, and the military—for- 


| mally announced by then Vice Premier 


Deng Xiaoping three years ago. In a rad- 
ical departure from past practice, local 
farm and factory managers are increas- 
ingly deciding what to produce on the 
basis of what will make a profit. After fill- 
ing their state quotas, they have been 
given considerable freedom to sell some of 
their products directly to other factories or 
on the free market, and they keep part of 
the resulting profits to use as they see fit, 








primarily to pay bonuses to workers and 
buy additional raw materials and new 
equipment. Greatly expanded contacts 
with other countries, particularly the in- 
dustrialized democracies of Japan and the 


West, have begun bringing China ad- | 
vanced technical knowledge and a grow- | 


ing impatience to liberalize still more. But 
this form of modernization has many haz- 
ards in a vast Communist state, a fact that 
China’s new leaders are very much aware 
of. The ambitious, flexible programs that 
China has begun will produce tensions 
and fissures in a society long controlled by 
force and regimentation. Even as statues 
of Mao are vanishing all across China and 
the trial of the Gang of Four—which in- 
cludes Mao’s wife Jiang Qing—begins, 


there are rumors of conflicts between the | 


reformers and the Maoists. 

The TIME editors spoke with dozens of 
Chinese, from members of the State Coun- 
cil (China’s Cabinet) to factory managers, 
commune workers, educators and artists. 
Each provided a glimpse of the rewards 
and strains of modernization. Together 
they gave human scale to an epochal tran- 
sition. Herewith, seven voices of China 





——— . 
Wan Li: “Our government made some mistakes” 


We stressed egalitarianism, but we did not find ways to ensure 
that those who contribute more should get more.” 

Today, the old Maoist disapproval of material incentives 
has been replaced with its opposite—a recognition that the 
eastsoro Chance to get richer will make people 


work harder. Wan cites the way local 
farm communes no longer have to pro- 
duce solely according to a state quota 
system but can decide for themselves 
what to grow to satisfy local market con- 
ditions. Says he: “They are in a better po- 
sition to know what to plant—and they 
can become richer.” Under the old sys- 
tem, factories produced according to 
fixed quotas and turned over virtually 
all of their profits to the state. Now about 
20% of their production can be direct- 
ed to the free market. “We also plan to 
give a greater role to the banks,” says 
Wan. “In the past, industrial investment 
was always provided directly by the 
state. With the new policy, enterprises 
get money directly from the bank, 
though they have to pay some interest.” 
(Bank interest on personal loans in Chi- 
na is about 3% a year.) 

As one of his country’s major eco- 
nomic planners, Wan is very aware of 
the pitfalls ahead. Says he: “We have 
the manpower. We have the raw ma- 
terials. The biggest problem is that we 
are lacking qualified technicians and 


qualified managers.” Yet quick results will be needed to main- 
tain the confidence of the people. Says Wan: “There is pres- 
sure. We have made mistakes in the past. If we make a 

mistakes, it won't be very good.” 
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| Teng: “My g 


THE COMMUNE LEADER. “Most members of the brigade (work 
unit) have no fear of me at all. Edo my work by trying to reason 
things out. But if any brigade members do bad things, then they 


Communist Party secretary of the Tsao Kang production brigade 
of the Yun Men Kou People’s Commune near Chengdu, capital 
of Sichuan province. At 29, Teng is the ranking authority in this 
vegetable-growing operation. Last year the 450-household bri- 
gade increased its income by 35%, to a total of 1.2 million yuan 
($816,000). Says Teng: “There are basically two reasons for this. 
First, we put a lot of effort into developing our sidelines and set- 
ting up workshops [these include shops to make carpets and sul- 
| furic acid and to repair farm machines]. Second, we've given 
| more power to the production teams and are following the prin- 
ciple of more pay for more work.” The brigade has a very strict 
system for measuring who does “more work.” Teng, who is mar- 
ried and has a two-year-old daughter, earns 900 yuan ($612) a 
year. He built his new brick home himself at a cost of 2,000 yuan 
($1,354), a portion of which he borrowed, interest-free, from the 
brigade's credit association. “I spend a lot of time working in the 
fields,” says Teng, but as party secretary, a post for which he re- 
| ceives a small salary ($22 a month), he must also mediate con- 
flicts, punish misdemeanors and even try to persuade couples to 
have only one child, in accordance with Peking’s hope of lim- 
iting population growth. Teng thus knows how many brigade 
marriages ended in divorce last year (one), how many women 
had abortions (twelve) and how many crimes were committed (a 
dozen cases of minor theft). “Whenever the leader talks to the of- 
fender, usually that is sufficient,” Teng says. “But if the leader 
chooses, he may also call a meeting to criticize the offender in 
public. If the person does not work hard, it is very easy to pe- 
nalize him because of the new system of more pay for more 
work.” 
With a ready market in nearby Chengdu (pop. 3.4 million), 
the Tsao Kang brigade is richer than farther outlying farming 
| units. Teng believes that the new incentives will raise incomes 
still higher. Says he: “We need a consistent policy; and that can 
now be assured. In fact, more pay for more ‘work was first tried 
out by Zhao Ziyang here in Sichuan, and now that he is Pre- 
mier, I'm sure the policies will continue. Before, if you did some- 
thing to increase your income, you would have been called a 
capitalist roader.” 

A former soldier, Teng once wanted to become a factory 
worker so that he could earn a steady urban wage. But now he 
is enthusiastic about his Prospects on the farm. “I have many 
things already,” he says. “A bicycle, a watch. We have a sewing 
machine. At the end of this year, I will first return the money I 
borrowed from the brigade. My goal next year? To buy a tele- 
vision set. It will cost 400 yuan [$280]. After that our income 
will grow, and life will keep on getting better.” 


THE INTELLECTUAL. No other 





social class suffered more during 
China’s 1966-69 Cultural Revolution than the intellectuals, “the 
stinking ninth category,” in the pungent rhetoric of the Red 
| Guards. Few scientists, writers or professors were able to avoid 
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might be afraid of me.” So says a smiling Teng Jiayun, the lean | 








terms of “reform through labor.” The victims use a different 
phrase today: “being sent to the countryside.’ Many were so per- 
secuted that they committed suicide. Says Huan Xiang, vice pres- 
ident of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences: “For years we 
imbued ourselves in dogma. Our heads were down and our feet 
were up in the air. Now we have our feet back on the ground 

A former Chinese ambassador to several European coun- 
tries, Huan, 70, is one of thousands of intellectuals who have 
been restored to important posts since Deng returned to power 
Today he is the prime mover in China’s most prestigious think 
tank. Says Huan: “All together, we have 8.000 researchers. Our 
economic researchers have been cooperating with the econom- 
ic ministries to find out Ways to solve numerous problems. We 
have even organized a discussion on what is the purpose of 
human life. After 30 years of political turmoil, our thinking is 
confused. Our young people in particular don’t know what to 
do in this world. We have an open forum for them to discuss 
these things so they can draw 
their own conclusions.” 

The academy is one of the 
key institutions that are leading 
China’s shift from ideology to- 
ward pragmatism. Says Huan: 
“We try to get away from dog- 
ma, from what Marx said or what 
Lenin or Mao said. That's a ref- 
erence. But we need to start from 
the facts.” Though Huan argues 
that scholars can follow “the 
facts” without political interfer- 
ence, it is unlikely that one of 
them could publish articles crit- 
icizing the Communist System. Huan: “Our heads were down” 
Yet there is more leeway for 
questioning than at any other time since the Communists came 
to power. Says Huan: “Since the end of the 1950s, we have had 
no connections with academics either in the East or the West 
We are now encouraging scholarly communications with the 
West, particularly the U:S., Japan and Western Europe.” 

Many young people had their educations disrupted by Chi- 
na’s political turmoil. Says Huan: “Some were able to educate 
themselves during the Cultural Revolution—they studied very 
hard. But most of that particular generation is illiterate.” 

Three kinds of people, Huan says, do not like China’s new di- 
rection. “First, the wooden heads—they cannot accept any 
change. Second, those who have been poisoned by their former 
training—they don’t know how to change. Third, those who 
are too enthusiastic—they go to the other extreme.” 

Concludes Huan: “There will be a fight between the mod- 
ern and the traditional in China. But the man who persists in 
the old ideas will not survive. We are inventing a completely 
new experiment. How far can we go? That is the question.” 





THE PLAYWRIGHT. “We are beginning to have real freedom of 
speech in China.” That remark by Tsao Yu, 70, the head of the 
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Chinese Dramatists’ Association and one of the country’s best- 
known playwrights, is an exaggeration. There is still consid- 
erable supervision of what is written and published in China. 
But Chinese dramatists have been persistently bold since the 
Western-style art form was restored in 1979. In the past two 
years, dozens of plays have criticized China’s shortcomings, 
stressed the personal hardships caused by political turmoil and 
savagely lampooned leaders who were corrupt or incompetent, 
Dramatists have also dealt gingerly with what Tsao calls the 
“once forbidden zone” of love. 

Tsao is a gracious host as he welcomes his guests to the liv- 
ing room of his simple but comfortable apartment in the west- 
ern part of Peking. He has an international reputation and has 
traveled widely (he went to New York last spring for a revival 
at Columbia University of his 1940 play Peking Man). So he 
brings a sophisticated perspective to his assessment of artistic 
freedom in China. “There is still too much control exercised 
over films,” says Tsao. The 200 new plays performed or pub- 
lished each year fare considerably better. Says he: “There is hard- 
ly any interference from the top these days. It is up to each 
company to decide its own repertory.” 

Tsao, like most writers, was made a laborer during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. “We now call that period the ‘Ten Years of Ca- 
tastrophe,’ ” he says. “Maybe the younger generation was spared, 
but we suffered terribly. We were deeply mired in a feudal men- 
tality. People took what their superiors said for granted. Ev- 
erything got reduced to a test of loyalty, and one man’s word 
became law. Still, they couldn’t stop us from asking why China 
was reduced to such a state and what we should do to prevent 
this from ever happening’again. It is the need to explore such 
questions that caused this great burst of new plays.” 

With no independent press, it is impossible for a truly dis- 
sident author to publish works that go beyond the vague limits 
set by party authorities. Yet Tsao Yu is optimistic, and under- 
standably so. He remembers that even during the 'S0s, plays had 
to have “workers, peasants or soldiers in them.” In the standard 
stereotyped drama, he recalls, “you'd have a hero who becomes a 
model worker, then gets wounded, but comes back to work 
before his wounds are healed. Seeing 100 plays was the same as 
seeing one play. But now things are changing, and we feel the 
changes profoundly. We may even produce a Eugene O'Neill in 
China, maybe even our own Shakespeare.” 


THE FACTORY MANAGER. The deputy governor of Sichuan 
province, which, with its population of 100 million, would rank 
among the world’s ten largest countries, calls Yang Yixuan “one 
of the newly discovered managers.” She is in charge of weaving 
at the No. | Sichuan Cotton, Spinning, Weaving and Dyeing 
Factory, a sprawling red brick plant with 10,000 workers on the 
northern edge of Chengdu. A smiling, unassuming woman, 
, Yang, 48, was promoted from the workshop floor to become one 
of six deputy managers of the plant, which is one of the most suc- 
cessful factory experiments launched last year under then 
RICHARD L DUNCAN Governor Zhao Ziyang. 
an “During the Cultural 
5 Revolution, there was so 
much fighting between 
factions in this factory 
that production was sus- 
pended three times and 
we lost 100 million yuan,” 
says Yang. She then pro- 
ceeds to reel off a clutch 
of figures showing the re- 
cent improvement: “Last 
year the value of our out- 
put increased by 22.3% 
over the year before. Our 
profits increased by 56%. 
For the first six months 
of this year, our profits 
are up 117% over last 
year.” She attributes the 
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increases to greater self-management at the factory—deciding 
what varieties of cloth to make, what raw materials to use 
and where to sell over-the-quota goods on the free market. 
“We reduced our costs by 3.1%,” Yang says. “We also started 
to produce more of the high-quality goods that bring in a high- 
er profit than the low-quality goods we made before.” 

The No. | Sichuan plant, a prized example of progress, dem- 
onstrates the other new features of China’s reformed economy. 
The mill keeps 30% of its profits and gives its workers bonuses | 
averaging 200 yuan ($136) a year, which is just over three 
months’ average salary. The mill also uses its profits for plant ex- 
pansion and new housing. Yang points proudly to a new dyeing 
workshop. “It is one of the additions we built ourselves.” 

The factory is still very much a socialist enterprise. The state 
fixes its prices and 80% of its production quotas, and there is far 
less competition from other factories than there would be ina | 
free-market system. But Yang and her co-workers are not com- 
plaining. Says she: “In the past, if we proposed something new, it 
had to be approved by the higher authorities. Now we can do 
much more on our own.” How does she feel about her own in- 
creased responsibilities? “The possibility that the production 
will not go well, and the plant will suffer a loss—that’s my 
only worry.” 


THE FORMER RED GUARD. The tiny fourth-floor walk-up that 
Wang Keping shares with his mother, brother and sister is 
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Wang Keping: “Moving ahead slowly is better than not moving at all” 


crowded with powerful wooden sculptures. There is a large twist- 
ed head of a man choking on a cylinder stuffed into his mouth. | 
There is a bust of Jiang Qing in the shape of a rifle (power comes 
out of the barrel of a gun, said Chairman Mao). There is the sev- 
ered head of a bureaucrat. “A head but no brains,” Wang ex- 
plains, “a nose but no nostrils, a mouth but no lips, in short, a 

bad cadre.” } 

Wang, born in 1949 of a military family, is the same age as 
the People’s Republic. As a teen-age Red Guard in the Cultural | 
Revolution, he belonged to a rebel faction in his home town of 
Tianjin. There he once helped loot and burn a Roman Catholic 
church. Chastened by those outbursts, he has become a sculptor 
whose brooding images, carved from blocks of wood bought at a 
local firewood shop, show the evils of political fanaticism, “When 
I was a Red Guard,” Wang says, pointing to his work, “I would 
have smashed all of this.” 

Officially a scriptwriter for Peking television, Wang only be- 
gan sculpting about two years ago—and then by accident. “Thap- 
pened to carve a piece of wood that had fallen off a chair,” he 
recalls. “I didn’t really know how to carve, but as a scriptwriter I 
had been influenced by the French theater of the absurd, espe- 
cially Beckett's Waiting for Godot and lonesco’s The Bald Sopra- 
no. So I decided to try to carve a kind of theater of the absurd in 
wood.” Though many foreigners and Chinese alike have been 
impressed by the energy and originality of his work, he is not rec- 
ognized as an official artist by the state, and thus cannot make a 











living by his sculpture. al 
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SHOULD JOHNNY 
_ LEARN TO TYPE BEFORE 
HE LEARNS TO READ? 


By the time America’s children reach the 9th grade, about a third are 
seriously deficient in their reading ability. 

Dr. John Henry Martin, an eminent educator, has come out of retire- 
ment to tackle this problem. 

Working with first-graders at the Parker Public Elementary School in 
Stuart, Florida, and Nova University School in Fort Lauderdale, he’s 
achieved dramatic results with this experimental program. 

After the first seven months all his students can read and write, and 
over half can read more than a year ahead of their grade level. 

Dr. Martin’s method uses 1) earphones and three-dimensional letters 
to reach the senses, 2) games, to motivate, and 3) IBM Selectric. typewriters 
“for their durability, and to give children an easy, jamproof 
way to make letters instantly, for an immediate sense 
of accomplishment.” 

We find stories like Dr. Martin’s particularly 
gratifying. Because, while the machines we build 
are thought of as “business” machines, their real 
purpose is to help people be more productive. 

And it’s hard to think of anything more 
productive than teaching a child to read 
and write.= 
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FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 


PLYMOUTH RELIANT-K 


AMERICAS HIGHEST 
GASOLINE MILEAGE 


SIX-PASSENGER CAR. 


FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND HIGH MILEAGE 


29 


The Plymouth Reliant has the highest 
mileage rating of any six-passenger car 
in America 25) EPA est. MPG,"41 est. hwy 
Plymouth’s advanced front-wheel-drive 
technology provides more effective 
engine power and reduces weight by 
eliminating heavy drive shaft parts 


n Bal con ~ 4“ A 
“Reliant wagon |24) EPA est. MPG. 40 est. hwy MPG. Use 


EPA est. MPG for compariso: 
depending on speed, we 
highway mileage will probably be less. Calif 
estimates lower 


FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND SIX-PASSENGER ROOM 


Reliants engine and transmission are 
mounted sideways over the front wheels 
with the power train, leaving room for a 
compartment that comfortably seats six 


FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND SERVICE 


Reliant’s new Trans-4 engine was de 
signed exclusively for front-wheel-drive 
It was also specially designed for easy 
and inexpensive serviceability 
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FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND TRACTION 


The Plymouth Reliant has excellent trac 
tion, far better than that of conventional 
cars, because its engine and drive train 
are mounted over its front drive wheels 
This puts all the engine and transaxle 
weight over the drive wheels, and moves 
the center of gravity to the front. This 
makes Reliant not only far more resistant 
to wheel spin in wet weather, but able to 
pull through snow where conventional 
cars may lose traction 





FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND DIRECT POWER 


n conventional cars, power from the 
engine travels Gown a long drive shaft to 
turn the rear wheels. The power from 
Plymouth Reliant’s remarkable trans\ 
mounted engine and transaxle, hov 
goes directly to its front drive wheels 
without valuable gy being wasted 
by front-to-rear detours. This is Reliant’s 
Direct Power System, and there is no 
more efficient way to get power to a 
cars wheels 




















FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND 40 BILLION MILES 
EXPERIENCE 


nrysier Corporation has a total of 
nearly a million small front-wheel-drive 








Sars in use today. Based on estimates 





of 15,000 miles per car per year 
that's a minimum of 10.5 billion miles of 


wwner-Criven front-wheel-drive 
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FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
AND QUALITY 


Plymouth Reliant is built in America’s 
most-advanced assembly plants 
ver 2,000 quality inspections are per 
formed before each car leaves the line 
Every engine is rated by computer for 
54 operations. Unless it gets 54 A's, it 
doesn't get into a Reliant-K 









onfident are we of Reliant’s quality 
that it comes with a 30 day/1,000 mile 
money-back guarantee * 
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AND PRECISE CONTROL AND THE ENGINE THAT 
Because Plymouth Reliant is pulled THINKS FOR ITSELF 

through turns, rather than pushed from Chrysler Corporation’s new Trans-4 

behind, the wheels that power Reliant are engine, actually thinks for itself. Seven RELIANT fi 

the same wheels that tum it. Reliant sensors send back data to an on-board | 

corners with crisp precision, and C 


computer, to record with amazing 
maneuvers with comforting stability. With 


















accuracy variations in outside tem- 
the balance of its weight up front, Reliant perature, engine load, throttle, engine ; | 
has the stability of a much heavier car coolant temperature, speed, ex- ae 
And with its small turning diameter, it haust oxygen. The Trans-4 engine auto 
maneuvers nimbly through traffic and matically responds to produce maximum , : ee | 
parks with remarkable ease combustion efficiency. The New Chrysler Corporation 
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BAILEYS. 
THE ORIGINAL IRISH CREAM LIQUEUR. 


THE CREAM IS REAL.THE WHISKEY IS REAL. 
ONLY THE TASTE IS MAGIC! 









































Excluded from official circles, Wang belongs instead to an 
unofficial group called the “Stars,” which grew out of last year’s 
Democracy Wall movement. This group of 26 artists was allowed 
last summer to show 160 works in Peking’s main art museum 
—an important gesture toward openness in China. Wang’s large, 
totemic figure of Mao, with one eye open and one eye shut, was 
the most controversial piece in the show, which drew between 
4,000 and 7,000 visitors a day during its two-week run. Says 
Wang: “Today's leaders have made their ideas about economics 
very clear, but they have not yet decided about art and culture. 
Many of them are still afraid of Western influences, thinking that 
they are unworthy and immoral. The leaders have been isolated 
for such a long time that many of them are not very cultivated. 
But as living standards go up, there will be an effect on art and 
culture too. The best way to develop art is not to pay official at- 
tention to it at all. 

“During the Democracy Wall period (when critical post- 
ers were tolerated by the authorities), we had feverish ex- 
pectations, so we are disappointed with today’s slowness—but 
we recognize that moving ahead slowly is better than not 
moving ahead at all. In fact, going too fast could bring a re- 
action from the conservatives, who continue to hold great 
power. Still, I think we shouldn’t be afraid. The Chinese peo- 
ple have often-been too afraid.” 























THE JOURNALIST. “Most important are the changes in the 
fundamentals,” says Yuan Xianlu, 52, foreign affairs editor of 
the official Communist Party newspaper, the People’s Daily, 
which has a worldwide circulation of 6.3 million. Yuan, a tall, 
wiry man who has been with the paper for three decades, 
warns that easy political slogans and simplified explanations 
will not solve China’s problems. He has seen too many of 
them before. “Many people say that everything bad is the 
fault of the Gang of Four,” he says. “Some of our friends in 
the West have had doubts about this, and, in fact, while it is 
true that the Gang of Four did a lot of damage, if we blame 
everything on them, we won't find the real reasons why Chi- 
na has not developed satisfactorily.” 

Among China’s defects, Yuan mentions its long imitation 
of the Soviet system, which was not relevant to local condi- 
tions. Like many other intellectuals, he also blames the coun- 
try’s “feudal heritage,” the centuries during which China’s econ- 
omy remained backward and “the Emperor’s word was law.” 
Adds Yuan: “One thing that the common people get very an- 
gry about is the special privileges of high-ranking officials. There 


What Students Believe In 


Tr China remains one of the most closed societies 
on earth, two secret polls taken among students at Shang- 
hai’s prestigious Fudan University provide an illuminating 
and perhaps unsettling glimpse into the minds of a small 
but important segment of the population. 

The results of the polls, administered in 1979 and in Sep- 
tember of this year by Fudan’s federation of students, were 
briefly posted on the university’s bulletin boards, then or- 
dered removed, presumably because they show a striking 
skepticism about the future. Asked, for example, what they 
thought of the current leaders’ ability to achieve the “Four 
Modernizations,” 78% of the students took a noncommittal 
“wait and see” attitude. When asked whether people like 
the Gang of Four could return to power in China within the 
next ten years, only 5.4% responded with a firm no. More 
than half replied that such a return was “possible,” and 
39% said that it would be “difficult to avoid.” About their 
own futures, 54% said that they felt “uncertain,” compared 
with 36% who declared themselves “full of confidence.” 

The polls of 1979 and 1980 ask different questions, which 
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Yuan Xianlu: “If a man got promoted, even his dogs went to heaven” 





used to be a saying in the old society that once a man got pro- 
moted, even his dogs and chickens could go to heaven.” This no- 
tion lingers, and it impedes efforts to reform the practice of 
officials clinging to their jobs for life. Says Yuan: “The problem 
is that once a person has a high position, he gets special priv- 
ileges that he doesn’t want to give up. 

“We admit that because of the Cultural Revolution and the 
Gang of Four, the prestige of the Communist Party has de- 
creased, But the party still has the basic support of the people. 
For example, compare China and Poland. A lot of the trouble 
in Poland began with a rise in the price of meat. But in China 
the economic situation was much worse than in Poland, and 
yet last year we had to raise the price of eight varieties of food. 
We did do a lot of political and economic groundwork to han- 
die the matter.” 


The TIME editors asked Yuan whether rising expectations | 


and greater tolerance of criticism might hold long-term dan- 
gers for China. His answer: “In the rural areas the farmers 
don’t care about democracy. What they care about is good 
rulers. In the absence of democracy there are only two ways 
for people to show dissatisfaction—with silence or with re- 
bellion. Now there is something in between. There is crit- 
icism, and that is healthier.” & 





























themselves reflect the concerns .of the moment. Last year 
one question asked what the students thought of bell-bot- 
tom trousers; 69% said they were not a matter for meddling 
by others. This year the pollsters acquiesced by not med- 
dling. One question this year asked students to choose the 
country that China should most emulate economically. Ja- 
pan led with 28%, followed closely by Yugoslavia with 26%, 
then, some distance behind, came the U.S. with 11% and 
the Soviet Union with 10%, 

One of the most interesting results came from the ques- 
tion “What is China’s biggest social problem?” Fifty-five per- 
cent replied that it was the special privileges of Communist 
Party cadres. Some 23% said unemployment. Another ques- 
tion simply asked the students to name what they believe 
in. Only one-third answered “Communism,” a surprisingly 
low figure considering the intense indoctrination of youth 
for the past 30 years. Nearly a quarter of the students said 
they believed in fate, a tiny fraction named capitalism. A sig- 
nificant 25% offered a chilling answer: “ Nothing at all.” 

Their skepticism extended to the polls themselves. Com- 
plained one student: “It would be good if the leaders would 
pay more attention. But, in fact, these polls have no effect 
on them whatsoever.” 
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== The Sony 
et Walkman 


Look around. It's happening 
everywhere 
More and more people every 
day are listenir music 1n a 
>volutionary way. 
The Walkman is a completely 
machine that 
with such power anc 
u won't believe you're 
layer that's 


ecause the sound 1 
of a huge 


dphones, in case you're in the 

mood to share your music with 
someone else 

So come into your local Sony 
dealer and find out what the 
lution is all about. After all, the 
Walkman is from the peop 
have been revolutionizir 
industry for years 
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Trudeau vs. the Premiers 


Confrontations on energy and amending the constitution 


G overnment budgets frequently stir up 
political battles. But the one that 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau put before Otta- 
wa’s House of Commons last week 
amounted to what one of the Prime Min- 
ister’s political enemies called “a decla- 
ration of war.” The budget included a $9.9 
billion national energy program that 
caused wails of anguish in the U.S., as 
well as out west in Canada’s energy-rich 
prairie provinces. 

Trudeau recommended that there be 
50% Canadian ownership of the coun- 
try’s oil and gas industry by 1990. At pre- 
sent, 17 of the 25 largest oil and gas com- 
panies, which account for 72% of sales, 
are foreign-owned multinationals. The 
Prime Minister also moved to increase 
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Constitutional adver: 








the premier told his fellow Albertans. 

As it happens, Trudeau is already 
embroiled with Lougheed and most of 
the other provincial premiers on anoth- 
er thorny issue: how to “patriate,” or 
bring home, Canada’s constitution. It is 
an embarrassing anomaly to many Ca- 
nadians that theirs is the world’s only 
sovereign state that must petition the 
Parliament of another country to change 
its own constitution. Legally, the House 
of Commons at Westminster alone has 
the power to amend the British North 
America Act of 1867. All previous ef- 
forts to change this situation have 
foundered, largely because of a 1929 
agreement with the ten provinces that 
requires their unanimous approval be- 








the federal government’s share of oil rev- 
enues, partly to contain a projected 25% 
deficit in this year’s $45 billion budget. 
Under the present formula, established 
in 1974, Ottawa gets 10% of all gas and 
oil revenues, while the producing prov- 
ince and the energy companies take 45% 
each. Under the Trudeau budget, the fed- 
eral government would take 24% ofall en- 
ergy revenues, compared with 43% for 
the provinces and 33% for industry. As 
a sop to the provinces and the compa- 
nies, Trudeau proposed that domestic oil 
and gas prices, which are currently be- 
low world levels, be allowed to double 
by 1984. Even that did not still com- 
plaints from the west. Peter Lougheed, 
the Tory premier of oil-rich Alberta, 
warned that his province would introduce 
a phased 15% cutback in production, 
which could eventually force Ottawa to 
go shopping on the world market to make 
up the shortfall. “We strove as hard 


as we could to avoid this confrontation,” | doms, the charter would guarantee mi- 





fore Ottawa can propose any constitu- 
tional amendments. 

In September, Trudeau presided over 
a weeklong conference with the premiers 
that explored various amendments to the 
British North America Act. When the dis- 
cussions ended in deadlock, the Prime 
Minister presented to Ottawa’s House a 
resolution authorizing the government to 
petition Westminster to surrender its right 
of amendment to Canada. Because of Tru- 
deau’s solid Liberal majority, the resolu- 
tion is certain of passage; he hopes to have 
it enacted by Britain’s Parliament before 
July 1, 1981, the 114th anniversary of 
Canada’s birth as a nation. 


he most nettlesome amendment that 
Trudeau has in mind for the con- 
stitution is a US.-style “Charter of 
Rights” that would take precedence over 
any bills of rights enacted by the in- 
dividual provinces. Among other free- 
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nority-language education. In Canada, 
education is almost entirely a provincial 
responsibility. The significance of Tru- 
deau’s charter is that it would guarantee 
French-speaking children the right to 
be educated in their own language in 
any province where “numbers warrant,” 
a determination that would be made by 
the courts. Trudeau regards this language- 
rights provision as a way of fulfilling his 
promise of change to Quebeckers who 
voted non to separatism in last May's 
provincial referendum. 

Trudeau has considerable popular 
support for his plans to bring home the 
constitution, thanks in part to a $6 mil- 
lion national advertising campaign in the 
early fall. But so far, only the premiers of 
Ontario and New Brunswick have prom- 
ised their backing. Other premiers, in- 
cluding Alberta’s Lougheed, are planning 
court challenges of the Trudeau pa- 
triation bill, arguing that it illegally in- 
fringes on provincial rights. Quebec Pre- 








mr Trudeau (left) and Lougheed (inset); between them, the Athabasca tar sands, near Fort McMurray, Alberta 
A $9.9 billion national energy program that caused wails of anguish in the U.S., as well as out west in oil-rich provinces. 


mier René Lévesque is bitterly opposed 
to the language-rights provision of the 
charter because it might restrict his prov- 
ince’s legislative powers over education. 
In his view, Trudeau is “erecting a mon- 
ument to himself on the tombs of our as- 
pirations and rights.” 

Lévesque is at least partly right. 
Bringing the constitution home would be 
a fitting capstone to Trudeau's long and 
tempestuous political career, almost 
twelve years of which he has spent as 
Prime Minister. As much a philosopher 
as a statesman, Trudeau sometimes sees 
himself as the only man who can hold 
his linguistically divided nation together. 
Defending both his budgetary and con- 
stitutional proposals, he told a rally in Sas- 
katchewan last week: “Let us put reason 
before passion. Let’s talk a little bit more 
with our intelligence. Then our gut feel- 
ing will be more for Canada than for any 
particular province or division of this 
country.” 7 
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For some people, cars are a status symbol. For others, something a lot simpler, such as a means 
of getting the kids off to school or the grocerics home trom the market. 
As the first insurance company to insure the automobile in 1897, The Travelers has insured tens 


of millions of cars. And we've become one of the largest insurers of commercial fleets 


ee This experience, though, as well as things like our 24-hour claims Hot Line staffed 
| PIA |. by claims experts, 1S available whether you drive one car ot supervise hundreds. 
Cramer aoe You can get in touch with an independent Travelers agent by 


checking the Yellow Pages. 
e> At I he Travelers, we believe that our concern for you as an 


individual Is one of the important reasons why we are one of the 
world Ss largest msurance comipanies, 
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You believe a car should gladden the 
Monte Carlo is your car. 


You firmly believe that acarshould Doors; hood, and deck lid are double 









be every bit as good as it looks. panels of steel. 

So as your eye plays over the Atal-Mereyw-jai0 | e-ielcel-Be)m-lane)e)tleyarl) 
sweeping lines of Monte Carlofor 3.8 Liter Turbocharged V6 will furthe 
1981, make your mind aware it's individualize your Monte Carlo. 






engineered for the real world. And power steering, power brakes, 
The new Computer Command and automatic transmission are 
Control system continuously standard in an aerodynamic Monte 
natelalicele-M-inlelis -Mielareit(elalce- lal Carlo with these EPA estimates:* 
adjusts Monte Carlo's performance tatiumrest“era Cat irc 


to meet driving conditions. | suns 3.8LiterV6 26 (19) 
E : : ; } ptiona Bs ve 
Corrosion-resistant primers, special | 3.8 Liter TurboV6 = 27 [19] 


undercoatings, and zinc-rich 
precoated metals help assure the Also be mindful that all this, plus an 
lasting beauty of your Monte Carlo. elegantly appointed interior, comes 





























bart and engage the mind. 


together in a personal car as 
individual as you. 


Buy or lease the 1981 Monte Carlo 
from your Chevrolet dealer. And let it 
gladden your heart, while its 
Chevrolet price eases your mind. 


“Remember: Compare the “estimated 
MPG" to the “estimated MPG” of other cars. 
You may get different mileage, depending on 
how fast you drive, weather conditions, and 
trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less than the estimated 
highway fuel economy. Estimates differ in 
Calif. Chevrolets are equipped with 

GM-built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. 








1981 Monte Carlo. 
A matter of personal pride. 




















Dark Alley 
THE FIRST DEADLY SIN 


| Directed by Brian Hutton 
Screenplay by Mann Rubin 





F rank Sinatra returns to the big screen 
after a decade’s absence, but it is as if 


he had never been away. He spent the | 


last years of the ‘60s making a trio of po- 
lice dramas (Tony Rome, The Detective, 
Lady in Cement), and here he is, at 64, 
back in the N.Y.P.D. to solve one last crime 
before retirement. A white-collar, black- 
leather maniac named Blank (David 
Dukes) is on the loose in Manhattan with 
an ice ax and too much spare time. Be- 
cause the murders have been committed 
in different parts of town, the harried po- 
lice captain offers Sergeant Edward x 
Delaney (Sinatra) no help in cracking the 
case. The old campaigner must catch the 
slick psycho on his own. 

Lawrence Sanders’ novel could serve 
as the basis for a taut, lurid little film noir, 
but this adaptation is as plodding and rou- 
tine as most police work—or as a police 
novel unredeemed by narrative surprises 
or a galvanic prose style. The plot dou- 
| bles back on itself and wanders off on 
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pointless tangents. A subplot involving | 


—“Ginena— 


| finally cornered, he starts to cry The re- 








Sinatra and Dunaway in The First Deadly Sin 
On the track of a crying killer 





Delaney’s critically ill wife (Faye Dun- 
away) is never integrated into the man- 
hunt story, and Dunaway is wasted in a 
role that keeps her flat on her back. Most- 
ly, she is forgotten as the gumshoe and 
the hobnail boots approach each other for 
the climactic confrontation. But Delaney 


is never in real danger: when Blank is 





sourceful villain becomes a whining vic- 
tim. The dark alley, which promised de- 
licious thrills, is a narrative dead end. 
Sinatra still knows how to seize the 
screen simply by being around and being 
himself. But most of those behind the 
screen settled for hackwork. Catechists 
will recall that pride is the first deadly 
sin. Would that Director Hutton had tak- 
en some pride in honest craftsmanship. 
On the evidence, he fell victim to the sev- 
enth: sloth —By Richard Corliss 


242nd Street 


THE IDOLMAKER 
Directed by Taylor Hackford 
Screenplay by Edward Di Lorenzo 





| > dpe the rock-’n’-roll ‘50s? The 
era of Chuck Berry and Buddy Hol- 
ly, the Big Bopper and Little Richard, the 


doo-wop boys on the corner and Elvis on 


your 12-in. TV? Do you want to relive 
those glory days in a movie theater? Then 
go straight to a revival of The Girl Can't 
Help Itor The T.A.M.1. Show, because The 
Idolmaker is something else, and less. It 
recalls one withered branch of pop nos- 
talgia: the South Philly sound of Fabian 





Before your Thanksgiving feast, enjoy 

a toast of ‘‘Turkey.” You'll find 
America’s finest native whiskey dressed 
for the holidays in a quietly elegant gift 
carton. Whether you choose your 

Wild Turkey® at 101-Proof, or 86.8- 
Proof, it's the whiskey truly beyond 
duplication. 


























ee 
Peter Gallagher in The Idolmaker 
On key on alternate Thursdays. 





and Frankie Avalon, which is to genuine 
early rock as Fritos are to grits. Frankie 
sang of Dede Dinah and sounded like the 
revenge of the adenoids. Fabian, legend 
has it, could sing on key only on alter- 
nate Thursdays, and his records were said 
to be creative sutures of dozens of dif- 
ferent takes. Frankie will be remembered 








Settle back with Wild Turkey® Liqueur. \ 


Pour alittle, savor slowly. It’s the 


“‘Sippin’ Sweet Cream” of liqueurs. And 
very fitting on this very American holiday. 
Of all the classic liqueurs in the world, 


only one is made in America— 
Wild Turkey Liqueur. Elegantly gift 
packaged. 80 Proof. 








as the wet blanket at the Beach Party 
movies; Fabian, in a more enlightened 
time, may be lauded as an unsung plo- 
neer of aleatory music 

Bob Marcucci, who pomaded and pro- 
moted the lads into teen idols, served as 


| technical adviser for The Idolmaker. This 


Is His Story, as it might have been told to 
a '50s reporter for Hep Cat—or to Busby 
Berkeley. The setting is The Bronx, the 
characters are Italian, the language is 
coarse, but the story is one long, carefully 
embroidered cliché that has its roots in 
Berkeley’s old Warner Bros, musicals. 
Ray Sharkey has the Warner Baxter role: 
the tough, brilliant old pro. Peter Galla- 


| gher is the ghost of Fabian with the soul of 


Ruby Keeler: the lucky, plucky ingenue. 
Sharkey nurses and rehearses his protégé, 
shouts and seduces, puts him through 
heck and then shoves him onstage. Sure 
enough: Gallagher goes out there a young- 
ster, but he comes back a star 

Maybe he will. Gallagher's stage pres- 
ence apes Mick Jagger more than the Fab- 
ulous Fabe, and the songs sound as if they 
came from Broadway rather than Broad 
Street. But the numbers have a dynamic 
drive that should awaken cherry Coke 
memories in middle-aged kids and urgent 
anticipation in today’s teens. Paging Pe- 
ter Gallagher for a spot on American 
Bandstand—and the Idolmaker makers to 
put on film the story behind the album 
that really summarizes their vision of 50s 
rock ’n’ roll: Annette Sings Anka. —R.C. 
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Vile Bodies 
LOVING COUPLES 
Directed by Jack Smight 
Screenplay by Martin Donovan 





TT is an attempt to cash in comically 
on the recent fashion—especially not- 
ed in celebrity circles—of affairs between 
older women and younger men. In this | 
instance the former is played shrilly by 
Shirley MacLaine, the latter by a prime | 
piece of California beef called Stephen 
Collins. Once their liaison is established, 
James Coburn, who is hopelessly mis- 
cast as MacLaine’s husband, takes up | 
with Collins’ girlfriend (Susan Sarandon, 
who knows how to play comedy and 
thus appears out of place here). Many 
embarrassing situations occur, none of 
them wittily stated or compassionately 
developed. Writer Donovan's script lacks 
simple decency, let alone style, warmth 
or even point of view. As for Director 
Smight, his sense of comedic timing per- 
fectly matches his material. His film is 
lit in a flat, harsh manner that is par- 
ticularly cruel to the older players. Once 
again, a promising subject for a comedy 
of contemporary manners has been blown 
by people who combine vulgar sensibil- 
ities with crude craftsmanship. In all, 
the thing looks and sounds like a re- 
jected television pilot—and a bad one at 
that. —By Richard Schickel 





















Slow your furnace down to 55° 


Even a brand-new furnace can waste about 45% If you move to another room or the basement 
of its heat in the ducts and chimney. And 45¢ of or garage, take it with you. All Kero-Sun heaters 
your fuel dollar along with it. are portables. 

Throttle back. Just take the chill off the house There are 9 different models. You'll find one 
with central heating—and heat only the room you're that's just right for the heating you need, anywhere 
using with a Kero-Sun” Portable Heater. you need it. 

Like this Omni 105° It throws a tremendous Feel their economical warmth for yourself at 
amount of heat for a few cents worth of kerosene. one of the stores listed on the facing page. Just 
Without smoke. Without odor. Without worry. (It's as fast as you legally can. Kero-Sun, Inc., Kent, 
ULL. listed.) CT 06757. 
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The good news in home heating. 








See the Kero-Sun Portable Heaters at these dealers: 
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The good news in home heating. 


Check local codes for permitted uses. 
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Education 





Bull Market for Engineers 





Schools and industry compete for baccalaureates and Ph.D.s 


is Lucido, 35, had been offered 
a tenured assistant professorship at 
the nation’s largest engineering school, 
Texas A.& M. He would have earned 
roughly $30,000 teaching computer sci- 
ence. But then a Houston computer firm 
| named Intercomp offered Lucido a job 
with a pay boost of nearly 50%, plus the 
chance to tinker with half a million dol- 
lars worth of computer graphics equip- 
ment far newer than anything to be found 
on campus. Lucido said goodbye to tenure 
and went to work for Intercomp. He re- 
calls: “I was disillusioned with academe. 
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Ina Texas A. & M. lab, Dean Robert Page inspects a 








skills back home after graduation. 

The shortage of teachers and Ph.D.s 
comes at a time when society is depen- 
dent as never before upon engineers to de- 
vise energy-saving designs in such areas 
as solar energy and synthetic fuels. “All 
the scientific information about solar 
energy is known,” says Dean Charles 
Sanders of California State University- 
Northridge. “Fusion is scientifically un- 
derstood. But you need engineers to build 
these things.” The shortage of both en- 
gineering Ph.D.s and expert faculty aris- 
es from a booming industrial technology 


te 









A study just released by the Depart- 
ment of Education and the National Sci- 


ence Foundation predicts that there will | 


be an ample supply of baccalaureate en- 
gineers by 1990—except in the fast-grow- 
ing computer field. The shortage of en- 
gineering Ph.D.s, though, seems more 
crucial and enduring. Says James Steven- 
son, acting vice president at Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology: “Any B.S. gradu- 
ate can be a computer programmer. But 
it takes a Ph.D. to develop a more ef- 


ficient computer language. It was Ph.D.s | 


who developed the instrumentation sys- 
tems for satellites. The work in genetic 
engineering is only done at top-flight 
graduate institutions by Ph.D.s.” The 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation warns that the loss of potential 
graduate students to high-paying jobs is 


1955 Mercury car engine; former Professor Anthony Lucido uses an ultramodern computer 





There was no money for research projects, 
and I finally decided there was just no fu- 
ture in staying at the university.” 

Tales like this are all too familiar to 
the deans of U.S. engineering schools, who 
find themselves hopelessly outmatched in 
the intense competition for top talent in 
a soaring job market for engineers. Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology has 
been trying for four years to fill three va- 
cant assistant professorships in the grow- 
ing field of electrical engineering. The 
University of Illinois is desperately try- 
ing to recruit 30 more professors for an en- 
gineering staff that normally numbers 
400. Nationally, the American Associa- 
tion of Engineering Societies reports that 
2,000 college teaching jobs are going beg- 
ging. Obsolete equipment is one reason. 
| Some measuring instruments at Texas 
A. & M. are so old, says Engineering Dean 
Robert Page, that alumni recognize them 
when visiting sons and daughters now en- 
rolled at the school. Faculty members are 
chosen from the pool of engineering 
Ph.Ds, and the pool is dwindling. In 1972 
US. universities awarded 3,774 engineer- 
ing Ph.D.s, as against 2,751 this year. 
More than a third of those went to for- 
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eign nationals, who are likely to take their 





that has created a record demand for 
young engineers and pushed undergrad- 
uate enrollments in the field to an all- 
time high of 340,488. Today an average 
chemical, electrical or petroleum engineer 
with a brand new bachelor’s degree can 
easily begin working at a salary of $22,000 
annually. Some start as high as $27,000. 
Such salaries lead new engineers to view 
graduate schools as an unnecessary ¢x- 
pense. Mark Gorski, 24, a 1980 B.S. in me- 
chanical engineering from Tulane, had 
five job offers before deciding to join San 
Francisco's Bechtel Power Corp. to pur- 
sue his special interest in power plant de- 
sign. If you go on to grad school, he says, 
“you lose two years’ salary that you can 
never make up.” 


Ma corporate recruiters say they 
cannot hire all the engineers they 
need, even at the BS. level. A study by 
the California Society of Professional En- 
gineers reports that Hughes Aircraft is 
short 2,000 engineers, while Hewlett- 
Packard needs some 2,500. In Massachu- 
setts, where scores of technological com- 
panies cluster along Route 128 outside 
Boston, 41% of the jobs available in high- 
tech firms went unfilled last year. 





How yuh gonna keep ‘em down on the campus when high-tech firms lure them with big salaries and fancy gadgets? 


almost at the point “where we may lit- 

erally be ‘eating our seed corn.” ” 
Engineering educators see a solution 

in closer ties between industry and ac- 





ademe. The Boeing Co. has endowed a | 


junior faculty chair at M.LT. At New 
York’s Grumman Aerospace Corp., Vice 
President Thomas Kelly says, “If we get 
a job inquiry from a professor, we'll call 
the dean of his school and say, ‘Hey, do 
you know that so and so is unhappy?” 
We don't want to choke off the source 
of supply of engineering graduates.” In 
many cases, too, companies are donating 
equipment and funds for academic en- 


| gineering research. Westinghouse has 


earmarked $1 million for a new Ro- 
botics Institute based at Pittsburgh's Car- 
negie-Mellon University 

Many engineering educators bewail 
the funding policy of the National Science 
Foundation, which channels four times as 
much money to “pure” science as to the 
work of engineers. As Daniel Greenberg, 
Washington publisher of Science and Gov- 
ernment Report, puts it, “Scientists usual- 
ly feel that engineering is sort of grubby 
stuff.” But it may seem a good deal less 
grubby as society's dependence on engi- 
neers increases —By Kenneth M. Pierce 
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New from Time-Life Records! 


Enjoy 50 glorious years of 
Bonainatttaneke ) 


Just released: an unprecedented recording achievement! 














Now, TIME-LIFE RECORDS presents the 
most comprehensive collection of music for the 
Stage ever assembled: AMERICAN MUSICALS—a 
magnificent series of record albums that cap- 
tures the excitement of five decades of Broad- 
way’s most acclaimed masterpieces! 


Unforgettable performances by such stars as 
Mary Martin, Ethel Merman, Ezio Pinza, Rex 
Harrison, Julie Andrews, Alfred Drake and 
Richard Burton—to name just a few—create 
an unparalleled tribute to the American 
musical stage 

Each album in AMERICAN MUSICALS features 
three major shows by one or more outstanding 
composer/lyricist teams, And cach recording 
will be presented in its original form: if the best 
performance was recorded in monaural sound, 
our recording will flawlessly reproduce that 
sound—with no electronic gimmickry. When a 
show was recorded in stereo, we'll reproduce it 
in the fullest, broadest range that advanced 
technology makes possible 
Begin your collection with the 
music of R and Hammerstein. 
Yours to audition for 10 days 
with no obligation. 
Your introductory album, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, features more than 40 selections 
from three of the most memorable musicals in 
the history of the American musical—all origi- 
nal cast recordings: Oklahoma! (you'll hear the 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60611 


YES! | would like to audition Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein, my introduction to AMERICAN MUSICALS 
Picase send this three-record album to me for 10 
days’ free audition, and enter my subscription to 
AMERICAN MUSICALS. If I decide to keep Rodgers 
& Hammerstein, | will pay $24.95 plus shipping and 
handling. I then will receive future albums (each 
one containing three 12-inch LP records) from 
AMERICAN MUSICALS, shipped one album at a 
time approximately every other month. Each 
album will be $24.95 plus shipping and handling 


Oo Please check here if you prefer three Dolby-encoded tape cassettes ($3 extra). 





Original stars—Alfred Drake, Joan Roberts 
and Celeste Holm)...South Pacific, with its 
bravura performances by Ezio Pinza and 
Mary Martin...and Carousel, starring the 
great John Raitt and Jan Clayton. 

Rodgers and Hammerstein—and each 
3-record album in the AMERICAN MUSICALS 
series—comes with a beautifully illustrated 
48-page booklet. Audition the introductory 
album for 10 days without cost or obligation 
just by mailing the attached postpaid reply card. 

Future albums planned for inclusion in the 
AMERICAN MUSICALS series will feature the 
immortal works of; @ Cole Porter: unforgettable 
scores from Anything Goes, Kiss Me, Kate and 
Can-Can. ® Lerner and Loewe: featuring Briga- 
doon, My Fair Lady and Camelot. * Jerome 
Kern: you'll hear Show Boat, Roberta and 
Very Good Eddie, * Rodgers and Hart: enjoy 
Babes in Arms, Pal Joey and The Boys from 

















Oh, those wonderful songs! 
Your first album presents: 






Syracuse....and many more! ! nore Will Say We're In 
Love ® The Surrey With The Fringe On Top ® Oh, 
FREE bonus— What a Beautiful Mornin’ ® Pore Jud Is Daid ® 





lway’s Greatest Musicals 
If you're a Broadway buff, you'll want this 
illustrated book packed with 519 pages of infor- 
mation about every aspect of the musical thea- 
ter. Broadway's Greatest Musicals—a $14.95 
value—is included at no extra cost as part of 
your subscription! 

Hear for yourself what a rewarding listening 
experience awaits you in AMERICAN MUSICALS. 
Send for a 10-day free audition of your intro- 
ductory album—mail the card today 


If card is missing, mail coupon to TIME-LIFE 
RECORDS, Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611. 


1 Cain't Say No ® All er Nothin’ © Oklahoma ® 
and more! 


Carousel You'll Never Walk Alone ® 
June is Bustin’ Out All Over ® If | Loved You ® 
This Was a Real Nice Clambake ® Soliloquy ® Mr. 
Snow ® and more! 


. 
South Pacific some Enchanted Eve- 
ning ® Younger Than Springtime ® Bali Ha’i ® I'm 
Gonna Wash That Man Right Outa My Hair ® 
There Is Nothin’ Like a Dame ® This 
Nearly Was Mine ® and more! 
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and will come on the same 10-day free-audition 
basis. There is no minimum number of albums that 
I must buy and | may cancel my subscription at any 
time simply by notifying you. If I do not choose to 
keep Rodgers & Hammerstein, 1 will return it 
within 10 days. my subscription for future albums 
will be canceled and | will be under no further 
obligation. I understand that the book. Broadway's 
Greatest Musicals, will be included as part of my 
paid subscription 





Julie Andrews and Rex Harrison: In 
My Fair Lady, they captivated audi 











eae ences with “i Could Have Danced 
Name All Night” and “I've Grown Accus- 
B tomed To Her Face** 
Address - Apt Ethel Merman: With a dynamism 
few performers can match, she 
City State (or Prov.) Zip (or Code) sang “Doin’ What Comes 





All orders subject to credit approval 





Natur'lly” in Anne Get Your Gun. 





Audition RODGERS 
& HAMMERSTEIN 
Free for 10 days 

and enjoy: 

* Oklahoma! 

* Carousel 


*South 
Pacific 


Mary Martin and Ezio 


Each three-record album in American 
Musicacs is accompanied by a picture- 
packed, 48-page booklet filled with 
absorbing behind-the-scenes stories 
plus lyrics and plot narratives to 
enhance your enjoyment of the score 
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offer and receive: 
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THE CAMERA 

By Ansel Adams 

with the collaboration of 

Robert Baker 

Book 1 of The New Ansel Adams 
Photography Series. “Most 
readers will find the author's in- 
depth discussions of ‘visualiza- 
tion’ and ‘image management’ 
and other theories—developed 
during his brilliant half-century 
career—the most enriching parts 
of a superior how-to.” 
—Publishers Weekly 130 b & w 
illus. 40 drawings. $16.50 





ST. LOUIS & THE ARCH 
By Joel Meyerowitz 

Foreword by James N. Wood 
Just as his extraordinary Cape 
Light captured not only the 
appearance but also the feel and 
essence of Cape Cod, this new 
work by one of our most gifted 
photographers captures in 
haunting color the spirit of 
America’s ‘‘Gateway to the 
West: 62 color plates. $29.95 





A CERTAIN SLANT 

OF LIGHT 

The First Hundred Years of 

New England Photography 

By William F Robinson 

From the author of Abandoned 
New England comes a fascinat- 
ing account of the way several 
generations of New England pho- 
tographers—from Southworth & 
Hawes to Paul Strand—have 
recorded the region's distinctive 
people, places, and events 

125 b & w illus. $19.95 








THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
EYE 


By John Szarkowski 

A connoisseur’s classic long out 
of print, this provocative look at 
the nature of photographic art is 
illustrated by a wealth of magnifi- 
cent works, from early masters 
such as Julia Margaret Cameron 
and Atget to the bold experi- 
ments of the 1960s. The Museum 
of Modern Art. 172 b & w gravure 
illus. $12.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


NEW YORK 
GRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02106 
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eee Follett have t alto wina fabulous 


All you have to do to enter our compe- 
tion Is answer three easy questions 

And you could win an incredible 
skiing vacation for two in Aspen, Colorado 
Or $10,000 cash. Or one of 1000 sets of 
Teacher's Ski scarves and hats 

You'll find the correct answers on every 
bottle of Teacher's Scotch. That makes it 
as easy to enter our sweepstakes as it is to 
enjoy the smooth taste of Teacher's 

How to enter The First Annual 
Teacher's Ski Competition 
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Official Rules: 
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CONVENTIONAL 


ALASKAN 
WELLS GAS 


Clean, efficient gas energy 
There's more available today 
from gas utilities across the 
country. And there will be even 
more available into the 21st 
century. Much of it from our 


fofelU lal iaa-Maleie(-mlalel-1eelcol late] 
supplies—plus new sources 
UL S-MeE-EBicelitmerey-lB- lure ilelt(-ti[-¥e] 
natural gas. 

And of course, your wise 
use of gas today means that 


GAS: 


DEVONIAN 
SHALE 
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MORE TODAY. 
MORE TOMORROW. 
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Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. 











CORONET VSQ BRANDY. | 
How to give! & We've os le the essence 
TIME for of the grape. 
Christmas VR > aie 


at our special 
once-a-year 
gift rate. 








You can send a full year’s subsc rip 
ion (52 weekly issues) to TIME 
now for just $27—an $8 saving off 
the regular yearly rate? 








And what a wonderful gift TIME 
makes — for friends, neighbors, 
relatives, important Customers, a 
teacher, someone living abroad 







” The ultimate 








for anyone, in fact, with a lively from every grape 
interest in what's going on in the makes Coronet clear, 
world around them, for ev eryone | smooth and mellow. 
who enjoys good reading Coronet. 






The VSQ of Brandies. 






To give TIME this Christmas, sim 
ply fill in the Christmas Order 
Form bound in this issue and dr yp 
it in the mail today. You'll receive a 
handsome card you can send to 
announce each gift. We'll take care 
of the rest, and bill you after 
Christinas at the low gift rate 











If the Order Form is missing, or 





for faster service, call toll-free: 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois: 800 
972-8302). Or write to TIME, 541 
North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 


TIME-FOR-CHRISTMAS? 
WHAT A BRIGHT IDEA! 
For fastest service call 
toll-free: 800-621-8200 
(in Ulinois: 800-972-8302) 























A taste youll cherrish. 


MAISON 


DuBOUCHETT. 


LIQUEURS AND CORDIALS 





a 
Salvador Dali meets the press 


“IT said that I would return 
when the swords flowered,” de- 
claimed Salvador Dali, 76, quot- 
ing from a Catalan poet “and 
ja soc aqui \1 am here]. I shall 
be so brief that I have already 
finished.” Thus began a slight- 
ly surreal press conference 


in the artist's home town of 


Figueras, Spain, that ended his 
mysterious six months of seclu- 
sion. To bring poetry to life, 
Dali carried an elaborate, ea- 
gle-headed sword and distrib- 
uted tuberoses to reporters. His 
costume was no less vivid: a 
leopardskin coat and red bar- 
renita cap. Answering ques- 
tions in French, Spanish and 
Catalan, the painter declared 
“1 am monarchist, Catholic 
and Roman,” but without a po- 
litical creed “because nobody 
knows whether the Venus de 
Milo was a fascist or a Com- 
munist.” When pressed about 
a Catalan government investi- 
gation into his affairs, he in- 
sisted, “I like to pay taxes.” 
Dali then reiterated a previous- 
ly announced intention to 
begin a still vague 22-mile-long 
project in Rumania and re- 
vealed another plan: to remar- 
ry his willful wife Gala, 87, as 
an “endorsement” of his love 
for her. “She is everything to 
me,” insisted the great surreal- 
ist, “The only way to make love 
is as a Sacrament.” 


It was cold and damp on 
the courts, there were no lock- 
er rooms or showers, the hotel 
food was only marginally edi- 
ble, and the 6,000-seat stadium 
stood virtually empty. “This,” 
declared Eliot Teltscher, the 
world’s tenth-ranked tennis 
pro, “1s no way to run a tourna- 
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ment—in China or anywhere 
else.” Other players at the 
Marlboro Grand Prix Tennis 
Classic in Canton, the first pro- 
fessional athletic competition 
in the People’s Republic, were 
in a similar funk. “I didn’t eat 
for the first two days,” insisted 
Tennessean Terry Moor. But the 
most celebrated participant 
took it all in stride. In fact, Jim- 
my Connors hardly seemed to 
notice he was in China at all 
He spent the five days of his 
visit playing and practicing, 
sleeping and eating, dining on 
the all-American peanut butter 
he had brought from home 
Only grudgingly did he attend 
a banquet in the players’ hon- 
or. There was, however, at least 
one exotic object Connors took 
in: the 7-ft.-long $8,750 check 
he received for winning the 
singles finals against Teltscher, 
6-2, 6-3 





Brickbat Collector Rigg reviews reviews at her London home 


Actor-Singer-Director Serge 
Gainsbourg, came to the bal! un- 
combed, sans tie and wearing 
a scruffy 9 o'clock shadow. But 
then, the ex-love of Actress 
Jane Birkin is known for being 


Beauty and the beast—Deneuve and date—at Cartier’s soirée 


Tout Paris wore its haut- 
est couture to the elegant Nuit 
S de Cartier, a party to launch 
the jeweler’s new line of eve- 
ning accessories. Well, almost 


defiantly négligé, despite the 
company he keeps. Cartier 
Heiress and Chairman Nathalie 
Hocq, 29. personally arranged 
the intimate dinner for 879 and 


tout. Catherine Deneuve's date, subsequent party for 1,500, 
Connors sizes up his winnings at Canton’s Marlboro Grand Prix 
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chartering eight Mystére-Fal- 
con 20 jets to transport jet-set- 
ters to Paris from seven foreign 
cities. “This party represents 
the antithesis of disco,” pro- 
claimed the proud hostess. “It 
symbolizes a return to the life- 
style of the past, to classicism 
and to beauty,” she added, per- 
haps before catching a glimpse 
of Mlle, Deneuve's date 


Diana Rigg is not likely to 
forget a certain critic’s 1971 re- 
view of her nude scene in Abé- 
lard and Heéloise: “He said | 
was built like a brick mauso- 
leum with insufficient flying 
buttresses.” While not every 
actor has been brickbatted 
quite so brutally, all get swat- 
ted in the course of a career, 
says Rigg: “There is bound to 
be a bad choice of play or a 
misconceived performance.” 
On the theory that “every time 
you quote your own bad notice 
you exorcise a little of the 
pain,”’ Rigg has asked her fel- 
low victims to send her their 
most painful and embarrassing 
reviews for an anthology. The 
book is to be titled No Turn Un- 
stoned—after George Bernard 
Shaw's definition of what a crit- 
ic leaves behind him. So far, 
Rigg has received 300 offer- 
ings, which she plans to sup- 
plement with the worst reviews 
of late great actors (those who, 
as she puts it, “have gone on 
eternal tour”). The book, she 
insists, “is nol just an actor’s 
way of getting back at a crit- 
ic.” In fact, Rigg sympathizes 
with the reviewer's plight. “Af- 
ter you've spent a night of bore- 





dom,” she allows, “the temp- 
tation to pan must be very 
great.” By Claudia Wallis 
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Science 








Closeups of a giant: bright features may be storms; rings show unexpected variations in density (spacecraft'’s cameras produce dark spots) 


Close Encounter with Saturn 


Voyager 1 spots two new moons, foresees a heavenly waltz 


E December the ancient Romans 
indulged in a colossal round of drink 
ing, carousing and tumultuous revelry 
The orgiastic festival, perhaps coinciding 
with the winter planting, was staged to 
propitiate Saturn, the sickle-wielding de- 
ity of agriculture. Now scientists gathered 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pas- 
adena may be tempted to hold their own 
Saturnalia. Next week, after traveling for 
more than three years, their robot Voy- 
ager | spacecraft will achieve its closest 
encounter with Saturn, providing the most 
spectacular view yet of the beautifully 
ringed planet and its system of moons 
After nearly four centuries of telescop- 
ic observation, astronomers know Saturn 
is a giant, rapidly spinning ball of hydro- 


gen and helium, surrounded by rings of 


icy debris and numerous satellites, includ- 
ing the largest moon in the solar system 
Still, many questions remain. What are 
Saturn’s rings made of? Can they be 
traced back to the solar system’s origin 
4.6 billion years ago, or did they evolve 
later from the breakup of passing objects 
captured by Saturn’s gravity? 

Equally perplexing, since scientists 
figure Saturn should have cooled off ages 
ago, the planet is radiating more heat back 
into space than it receives from the distant 
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sun, What is the source of this mysterious 
energy? Perhaps the tantalizing 
question concerns Titan, Saturn’s largest 
satellite (even bigger than Mercury) and 
the only moon in the solar system with a 
thick atmosphere. Could it harbor organ- 


most 


ic molecules, the precursors of life? 

Voyager 1, weighing a scant 825 kg 
(1,820 Ibs.) and drawing its electricity 
from a compact nuclear power pack, is 
ideally equipped to answer such questions 
One of two identical ships en route to Sat- 
urn (its twin will reach it August) 
the spacecraft carries eleven instruments 
including two television cameras. During 
Voyager's swing by Jupiter in March 
1979, these keen eyes sent back stunning 
closeups of the planet’s turbulent atmo- 
sphere, detailed views of its moons and 
even a spectacular shot of a volcanic erup- 
tion on the Jovian satellite lo 

Since August the robot has been per- 
forming its magic on Saturn. Pictures al- 
ready transmitted by Voyager show light 
and dark horizontal bands in Saturn’s at- 
mosphere as well as ovals and whirls that 
are apparently great storms. And Saturn’s 
moons, until rec ly only flecks of light 
in earthly telescopes, have become clear- 
ly distinguishable little orbs 


next 








The discoveries are coming fast. Ata 


pre-encounter press conference last week, 
University of Arizona Astronomer Brad- 
ford Smith announced two previously un- 
detected moons—Saturn’s 13th and 14th 
known satellites—probably no more than 
320 km (200 miles) in diameter and 80,000 
km (50,000 miles) above its clouds. The 
scientists also reported puzzling complex- 
apparently less dense regions—in 
the planet’s ring system; the varying 
speeds of material traveling in different 
portions of the rings should presumably 
smooth out such features, but somehow 
they survive for hours at a time. Finally, 
the scientists confirmed the existence of 
three other moons, which had been only 
tentatively identified from earlier obser- 
vations. Two of them are traveling in the 
same orbit and seem to be edging ever 
closer, but probably will slip by each oth- 
er in a kind of celestial waltz approxi- 
mately two years from now 


lies 


V oyager | will not be around for that 
spectacle. After sweeping within 4,000 
km (2,500 miles) of Titan, the spacecraft 
will plunge through the plane of Saturn's 
rings, soar past the moon Tethys, and 
on Nov. 12 come to within 124,000 km 
(77,174 miles) of the planet’s cloud tops 
Whipped by Saturn's gravity, the space- 


craft will then swing quickly up and 
around the planet, photograph other 
moons, make a film of Saturn's swiftly 


moving clouds and rings and, finally, head 
out of the solar system - 
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For the third straight time, American 
Airlines has been voted the number one 
choice for domestic travel in the Airline 
Passengers Association survey of the 

most demanding passengers in the sky: 

frequent flyers.* 

The main reason: our service. 

Of course, even if you aren’t a frequent 
flyer, you'll still get this same number one 
service on every American flight. 


We're American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best. 


eWotetatalia 


*1979 independent mail survey of 37,495 APA domestic members with 11,931 responding 














Music — 


ald Gramm brought down the house with 
a Sillified version of J Want What I Want 
When I Want It 

From the world of dance came New 
| York City Ballet’s Peter Martins and 
Heather Watts and American Ballet The- 





A Glorious, Bubbly Finale 


| Beverly Sills ends her opera career with a jubilee 



































I: a blizzard of flower petals, balloons, 
| Bconfetti and bravoes, she dipped her 
final curtsy with all the grace and enfold- 
ing gaiety that have made her the coun- 
try’s favorite diva. It was her last hurrah 
as an opera singer. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century audiences have been cap- 
tivated by her supple, crystalline soprano 
voice, the musicality of her every acting 
gesture and her warm, spontancous 
personality, which soared—but never 


Grace and gaiety to mark the end of a career: Beverly Sills enjoys the last bow 





efit went for as much as $1,000. For her | 
last role Sills chose Rosalinda in Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, the part in 
which she had made her New York City 
Opera debut exactly 25 years ago. This 
night, though, Strauss moved over for 
Sills. Only the second act was performed, 
and shortly after Sills embarked on the 
watch duet with Alan Titus, the stage was 
de-Straussed. “Beverly!” came a shriek 
from backstage. Enter Carol Burnett, 


\ 








Onstage too were Ci leopatra, Lucia di Lammermoor, Manon, Anna Bolena and Baby Doe. 


stomped—across the footlights. There 
was no phony mystique, no overlay of ar- 
tistic “temperament” in a world notorious 
for imperious egos. Sills onstage was indis- 
tinguishable from Sills in life: a keenly in- 
telligent, shrewd, ebullient woman (her 
nickname is Bubbles) who has taken a sta- 
ble, no-nonsense approach to one of the 
century's major singing careers 

It was typical of Sills to turn her fare- 
| well to opera (she will still sing light fare 
on television) not simply into a lavish par- 
ty but into a $1 million fund raiser for 
the New York City Opera, of which she 
is now general director. The jubilee was 
at the New York State Theater, in Man- 
hattan’s Lincoln Center, before an §.R.O 


audience of 2,700. Tickets to the gala ben- 





| Sills’ pal and fellow trouper. Leading the 


diva to center stage, Carol caroled: “Bev- 
erly here thought she could sneak out on 
us!” Fat chance. Thereafter, like Hallow- 
een treats, plus a few tricks, came star 
after star to celebrate Sills. 

Evoking a witty television show they 
did together four years ago, Burnett and 
Sills swapped roles: Carol singing Un bel | 
di from Madama Butterfly, Bubbles bust- 
ing in with Stormy Weather. Dinah Shore 
came on with Blues in the Night; Mary 
Martin with My Heart Belongs to Daddy. 
Ethel Merman belted There's No Busi- 





ness Like Show Business. Leontyne Price 
sang a moving What I Did for Love from | 
A Chorus Line; Renata Scotto decided to | 
fly Over the Rainbow. Bass-Baritone Don- 


ater’s Cynthia Gregory, who fluttered ex- 
quisitely through the Fledermaus solo 
Placido Domingo exalted Granada. Sher- 
rill Milnes, who spends much of his time 
playing villains, sang a poetic, almost 
prayerful Maria. Flutist James Galway. 


| having piped himself on with a penny 


whistle, dared to play the almost unbear- 
ably poignant Danny Boy and, through 
sheer musicianship, let the beauty, not the 
tears, flow. Not all the celebrants had to 
perform. Onstage by the evening’s end 
were many more revelers: Joan Mondale, 
New York City Mayor Edward Koch, 
Walter Cronkite, Zubin Mehta, Lady Bird | 
Johnson, Sarah Caldwell, Burt Reynolds 
et several als 

As always, La Sills ended the show 
with Portuguese Folk Song—this time 
with her own lyrics: We have shared so 
much together/ ‘Tis not the end but a new 
start/ So my dears you know I love you/ 
You ll be forever in my heart With that 
send-off, the crowd went to a ball in a 
vast, striped tent beside the theater 


t 51, Sills is retiring at nearly prime 

time, with more than 60 roles to her 
credit. One of her first successes came in 
Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe 
The part of the adulterous Baby showed 
off not only Sills’ lyricism and agility but 
the ineffable aura of youthfulness that her 
voice retained through most of her ca- 
reer. She triumphed as another young se- 
ductress in Massenet’s Manon. But she 
achieved her major reputation in florid, 
commanding roles. In 1966 she became 
famous overnight with her debut as Cle- 
opatra in Handel's Julius Caesar. In later 
years the bel canto heroines—Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor and his trilogy of 
queens, in Roberto Devereux, Maria 
Stuarda and Anna Bolena—displayed her 
lightning coloratura. Vocal fireworks 
were Sills’ great strength. In comedies like 
The Barber of Seville she could be earthy, 
almost broad. But in the tragedies her car- 
riage was noble, her posture plumb-line, | 
her motions filling out the musical line 
as surely as a dancer's do 

She will now address all her for- 
midable energies to the New York City 
Opera, which she took over in July 
1979. The company’s health shows in 
an expanding budget; while deficits ex- 
ist, they are manageable. Sills believes 
passionately that the City Opera should 
be virtually an all-American ensemble. 
Her own career is emblematic: she dem- 
onstrated to young singers that it is pos- 
sible to succeed without a European ap- 
prenticeship. For her company, un bel 
di. For operagoers, more bubbly times 
ahead. —By Michael Demarest 
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Now theres even more proof 
that Old Grand-Dad 
is Head of 


the Bourbon Family. 


For years, Old Grand-Dad has delighted Bourbon 
drinkers with its smooth and rich-tasting 86 and 100 proof 
Bourbons. And now, there’s a new Old Grand-Dad. 
Old Grand-Dad Special Selection, 
the barrel proof Bourbon, with the exceptional 
smoothness Old Grand-Dad is famous for. 

For generations, Head of the Bourbon Family: 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 114 Prool. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co. Frankfort. KY 4060! 

















“The most movin memoir’ 
of combat in World War IT 


that I have rad seve ecco: soccom 


what he lost as a youth during the fighting in the 
Pacific....A gripping, haunung book” 








— William L. Shirer 
N " “Powerful and disturbing” 


“One of the most powerful and disturbing books to 
come out of World War II” —Invin Shaw 


‘ “Shattering ...The most stirring, unforgettable, 
N poignant personal book on the Pacific war I have 
read.... The definitive Marine account....As such it is 
unlikely to be challenged, let alone surpassed” 
—John Barkham Reviews 


“Stands comparison with 
the best....A strong and honest account, and it 


ends with the clash of cymbals.” 
— Ted Morgan, New York Times Book Review 


George Silk 


cA . — 
_ masterpiece....It has the quality of 
an epic, covering the full sweep of action in the 
Pacific as the fighting man saw it and lived it” 
—John JK. Hutchens, Book-of-the-Month Club News 


GOODBYE, 
DARKNESS 


A MEMOIR OF BHE PACIFIC WAR 
MANCHESTER 


Author of AMERICAN CAESAR: 
Douglas Macitheodh 880-1964 


32 photos, 9 “| $14.95 
ABook-of-the-Month lub Selection 


Little, Brown at ad Company 






What a game.On the ground Cinnamon or minty Spear- 

and in the air your team did eds eae mint Schnapps over ice, 

the job. A "seth with your favorite mixers, 
Now taste the flavors rrow or along with a beer. 


you've always loved. Enjoy Schnapps The two of you and Arrow 
our new tangy Ginger, spicy Schnapps. What a play. 


ARROW. THE FLAVOR OF AMERICA. 
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AN EXHIBITION NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART WASHINGTON 
November 16 1980 until April 5 1981 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO MAY 16 1981 - SEPTEMBER 7 1981 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BOSTON OCTOBER 23 1981 — JANUARY 10 1982 
THE FINE ARTS MUSEUMS OF SAN FRANCISCO FEBRUARY 19 1982 — MAY 16 1982 


The Exhibition has been made possible by The National Bank of Greece and Time Incorporated and with the cooperation of The Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences 
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Big Brothers & Sisters gave me the We've both found a new friend. I’m not 
chance to be a hero. They matched me like the friends John has at school or 


with John two months ago. Since then like the Dad he doesn’t have at home. 
we've spent some special time together It’s different and exciting. 

riding bikes, skipping stones down at It's great helping a kid grow. The way | 
the lake or sampling sandwich shops figure it, John and kids like him are the 

all around town (that’s my favorite). future. | want that future to be a goodone. 


Help Build A Future Today! Call 263-2626 





Big Brothers & Sisters 


A public service message prepared by AD 2/DALLAS, division of The Dallas Advertising League 











Unmarked 
Pack lests 


Prove Merit 
Breakthrough. 


Significant majority rates MERIT taste 
equal to - or better than -leading high tars. 














More MERIT Proof tar brands. Even cigarettes having twice 
Taste science created it. Research con- the tar! 
firms it. MERIT is the first low tar entry Smoker Preference: Among the 95% of 


proven to deliver the taste of leading 
high tar brands 

Blind Taste Tests: |n SP 
tests where brand identity 
was concealed, a sig- 
nificant majority of 
smokers rated the MERIT is the 
taste of low tar proven alternative 
MERIT equal to—or to high tar smoking 
better than—leading high ‘ And you can taste it 


smokers stating a preference, the 
MERIT low tar/good taste com- 
bination was favored 3 to | 
over high tar leaders 
when tar levels were 
revealed! 





> Philip Morris Inc. 1980 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Kings: 8 mg ‘‘tar;’0.6 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg‘*tar;"0.7 mg.nicotine— ~ %. 
100s Men: 11 mg ‘*tar;"0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’79 Kings & 100% 














The Doobie Brothers rack the hits and stack the charts 


Not ten years ago, Paul Freelob ran 
the neighborhood head shop. His hair was 
shoulder length, and he called himself Paul 
Free. He sold rolling paper, black-light 
posters and patchouli oil across the coun- 
ter, and something a little more interesting 
under it. He wore biker boots, denims con- 
toured by Levi, not Seventh Avenue, and di- 
amond-shaped shades in wire frames. His 
Savorite band was the Doobie Brothers, and 


he could sing all the words to Listen to | 


the Music. 

Now the head shop is a freestyle 
hair salon called the Grin Reapers. Paul 
has another new name: Lofree. He wears 
temple-to-temple aviator glasses and de- 
signer jeans that inhibit circulation. His 
shoes are made for jogging, not stomping, 
and he drives a Japanese sports car. His 
favorite band is still the Doobie Brothers, 
and he can sing all the words to What a 
Fool Believes as he works on a blow-dry. 


chetypal Doobies fan. If he could 
play a little guitar he could even be a Doo- 
bie; even if he couldn't play, some spoil- 
sport critic might suggest, he could still 
join the band. Paul's personal history is 
a lot like the band’s. The Doobies (the 
name is San Francisco slang for reefer) 


similar roughriding biker types ten years 
ago, had a couple of random hit singles, 
endured several massive changes of per- 
sonnel and finished out the "70s as one 
of the flushest, smoothest groups in pop 
rock. The Doobies, in fact, define as 
well as anyone that median straight down 
‘the middle of the road where pop meets 
rock and the bucks are made. 

There is certainly no arguing with 
the statistics. Minute by Minute (1979) 


sold 4 million copies and spawned two 


| hit singles. Their new album, One Step 


he apocryphal Mr. Freelob is an ar- | 





started out playing for Hell’s Angels and | 


Closer, released a month ago, gunned 
right for the chart tops, packing a hit sin- 
gle, Real Love, right along with it. There 
is no reason to doubt, either, that there 
are a few more where that came from. 
Warner Bros. is projecting an album sale 
of at least 2 million by Christmas, a fig- 
ure that can make the middle of the 
road look like the swankest neighborhood 
in town 

If you cannot quarrel with the fig- 
ures, you can certainly pick a fight with 
the numbers—the songs. From the 
straight-ahead tunes of their early years, 
like Listen to the Music, the Doobies 
have turned fancier, slicker and more 
synthetic. They were a good singles band 


Doobie Brothers in formal arrangement: from rough gigs in biker bars to their own celebrity golf tournament 


Dancing down the Middle 


that was tuned up and turned into a com- | 


mercial phenomenon. Producer Ted 
Templeman did the tuning. When_ he 
produced the first Doobies album in 1971, 
the band was led by Founder Tom John- 
ston, a hang-tough rocker who wrote 
many of the group’s first hits. Templeman 
gave the early records an uncluttered, 
unaffected sound. But as the group start- 
ed to change, its producer changed with 
it, and if he did not initiate these chang- 
es and new directions, he certainly en- 
couraged them. The Doobies, who over 
the years have probably had more re- 
cruits than the all-volunteer Army, picked 
up Guitarist Jeff Baxter from Steely Dan, 
and that group’s inverted rhythms, 
strange melodic breaks and jazzy riffs 
began, in homogenized form, to seep into 
the Doobies’ music. Johnston dropped 





out of the group in 1975—accumulated | 


years of hard touring and hard partying 


had given him an acute case of ulcers | 


—and that same year Baxter suggested 
another draftee, a Steely Dan tour key- 
boardist named Michael McDonald 

It was McDonald who wrote the 
band’s first major hit in two years, Ta- 
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kin’ It to the Streets, and helped change 
the Doobies from journeymen to super- 
stars. McDonald's sprightly, airy tunes | 
telescoped neatly with Templeman’s | 
cushy production. The results had hints 
of funk and disco, discreet jazz inflec- 
tions and uninsistent horn breaks, and 
sounded like contemporary nightclub mu- 
sic. McDonald, who professes vast ad- 
miration for R & B luminaries like Mar- 
vin Gaye and Sam and Dave as well as 
tunesmiths like Burt Bachrach, says, “I 
like to write hits. My biggest reason 


for writing a song is to have it on the 


radio. It’s kind of a Tin Pan 
approach.” 

That particular address may be way 
across town from where the best rock 
dwells, but the Doobies are flourishing 
anyway. Guitarist Pat Simmons, the only 
surviving original Doobie, keeps the group 
together and resents the oft-repeated crit- 
icism that the Doobies are a band mu- 
sically at war within itself, between the 
raffishness of the old days and the cal- 
culated worldliness of McDonald's songs 
and his goose-down singing voice. “The 
Doobies are one band!" he shouted from 
a concert stage last year. Now, instead 
of yelling at the audience, he jumps 
down into the crowd, Springsteen style, 
and romps among them. Like our old 
friend Paul Free, he has also had his 
shoulder-length hair shaped into some- 
thing more modish, just right for the 
group’s appearances on the Dinah Shore | 
show and their own celebrity golf tour- | 
nament. The Doobies’ management has 
already booked the boys into Las Vegas 
The stage show they are currently tour- 
ing around the USS. is a professional 
and tightly structured turn that could 
have come straight from the Aladdin, 
where, indeed, they have appeared eight 
times. The next time they get to Vegas, 
the Doobies can look down and see, 
right at the edge of the ringside seats, 
Paul Lofree, not caring a bit. And prob- 
ably singing along too —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Robert Goldstein/Los Angeles 


Alley 
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Introdacin 12 the 1980 
Fraudmobile. 


Among the 1.1 million cars stolen last year was a growing fleet 
of Fraudmobiles...vehicles like the one you see above. 

Some car owners, you see, keep pace with inflation by having 
their cars dismantled in whole or part. Then they hide the remains, 








collect the claims...and do a reassembly. 

Others solve the energy crisis by hiring a “torch” to roast 
their gas-guzzler and then put in for a total loss. 

These are only two ways owners pocket millions annually in 
illicit payments and drive up auto rates for everybody. 

Is anyone out there tempted to join them? Etna Life & 
Casualty offers a few words of warning. 

We're participating with other insurers in the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Bureau, whose central computer doggedly sniffs out 
Fraudmobile traffic. 

Over the past two years, we've devoted ourselves to seminars 
which help John Law pinpoint Fraudmobile owners: 

And along with using “fraud profiles?* we're offering cash 
rewards to our 37,000 employees for information leading to the 
recovery of stolen vehicles. 

More can be done. It should be. Jt will be!/* Because neither 
you nor Etna wants to see a day when insuring your car might 
cost more than paying for it. 


wants — be affordable. 


a | 





1Another popular technique 
is the “paper” car—a phantom 
automobile registered and in- 
sured solely to be reported stolen, 
then collected on. Thanks to such 
methods, auto theft in general is 
accelerating at over 10% a year, 
and cost Americans $2 billion 
plus in 1979 


‘Etna Life & Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, CT 06156 


2 Etna participated in the 
1978 National Workshop on 
Auto-Theft Prevention and was a 
primary sponsor of last year's 
Connecticut Auto-Theft Reduc 
tion Seminar. 

3A “fraud profile” asks such 
questions as: Was the theft re 
ported within 60 days of the 


insurance policy's effective date? 

r was it not reported to the 
police —a basic policy violation? 
Was the car recovered burned, 
and hence of no value except to 
support a claim? Can the claim- 
ant produce no ownership title at 
all? The more suspicious an- 
swers, the higher the red flag gets 





Kio 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


hoisted. 

4/Etna supports standardiz- 
ing title procedures and effective 
disposition of vehicle identifica 
tion numbers at the wrecking 
yard. This would put the brakes 
on “paper” car theft by giving 
every legitimate vehicle its own 
“birth” and “death” certificates 


























Looking Ahead by Cutting Back | 


-Living . 


| Eleven competing towns get all charged up over saving energy 


| he sleepy little hamlet of Monterey, 
Mass., tucked away in the Berkshire 
Hills, seemed to have fallen into a time 
warp. As the 760 winter residents of the 
resort community went about their busi- 
ness, no radio or television could be heard. 
At Millie Walsh's Mobil station on Route 
23 just past the center of town, the elec- 
tric clock had stopped and the giant soft- 
drink cooler was turned off. At Arthur 
and Alice Somers’ huge Victorian manse 
on the edge of nearby Lake Garfield, the 
cavernous, antiquated kitchen was bathed 
in the soft glow of kerosene lamps and 
candles. Alice Somers heated corn chow- 
der on an 1887 Rollhaus wood stove, 
meanwhile keeping her eye on the mulled 
cider that simmered near by. In the barn 
behind his parents’ 230-year-old colonial 
home, John Maycuk, 17, helped his Jer- 
sey cow give birth to a heifer by the light 
of a kerosene lantern. 
If the good folks of Monterey seemed 
a little behind the times, it was because 
they were looking to the future. Along 
with the residents of ten other towns in the 
Northeastern U.S. and eastern Canada, 
they were trying to cut their energy usage 
as part of a three-day conservation com- 
petition. The effort was sponsored by the 
Northeast International Committee on 
Energy, founded in 1978 by the six New 


England Governors and the premiers of | 


Canada’s five eastern provinces. In addi- 
tion to Monterey, the American commun- 
ites were Middlebury, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; 
Plymouth, N.H.; Mansfield, Conn.; and 
Burrillville, R.1. From the north came stiff 


competition—frozen stiff in some cases | 


—from Summerside, P.E.1.; Grand Falls 





| the freezing mark. The town normally 





A Monterey, Mass., resident phones as her one-horse-power transportation idles curbside 





in Summerside, P.E.1., banking Liberace-styie 


Windsor, Nfid.; Bridgewater, N.S.; St. Ste- 
phen, N.B.; and Baie Comeau, Que. 

In Summerside (pop. 10,200), an ag- 
ricultural center on P.E.I.’s south shore, 
once noted for its schooners and wooden 
sailing ships, temperatures plunged below 


pays the highest electricity bills in Can- 
ada because it taps diesel-fueled gener- 
ators for most of its power. During the 
competition, however, the Summerside | 
branch of the Royal Bank of Canada | 
turned its thermostat down to a spartan 
50°. Bundled in sweaters, the bank's em- 
ployees toiled busily by the light of Cole- 
man lanterns, kerosene lamps, candle- 
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With wood-burning stoves, unplugged clocks and a fiddlers’ contest to warm the feet. 
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sticks and even silver candelabra they had 


| brought from home. Meanwhile, in the 


red brick town hall, city workers left 
electric typewriters and adding machines 
unplugged and addressed tax forms by 
hand. 

In Middlebury (pop. 7,000), a calen- 
dar-picture college town nestled in the 
heart of Vermont's richest farm land, the 


| old school spirit prevailed. Middlebury 


College students ate their evening meals 
by candlelight and the townsfolk gave 
away tickets for a regular Friday-night 
football game to those who had turned 
off their lamps and television sets. A com- 
munity cookout followed the game—over 
wood fires, naturally. The elderly warmed 
their feet by keeping time to a fiddlers’ 
contest. 

Back in Monterey, residents mounted 
a parade that surpassed even the festiv- 
ities for the town’s 125th anniversary 
eight years ago. Included in the proces- 
sion: the band and drum majorettes from 
Mount Everett Regional High School, the 
town’s new fire engine and police cruiser 
and a float featuring a windmill, water 
wheel and solar panel. 


B= the total energy use of most 
small towns can be easily measured, 
full participation by all the residents was 
virtually a necessity. Middlebury schools 
sponsored lectures and films on conser- 
vation. Ministers in their pulpits preached 
the benefits of being energy efficient. The 
500 pupils of Summerside’s Greenfield El- 
ementary School filled every available 
inch of wall space with imaginative col- 


| lages bearing such messages as CUT BACK, 


JACK and LESS WATER, DAUGHTER. Mon- 
terey Police Chief Douglas Lyman went 
so far as to get up every morning and 
drive to the hospital in nearby Great Bar- 
rington to shave and clean up. Said 
Lyman: “I haven't taken a bath or shaved 
at home since this whole thing started.” 
When the final kilowatts were tallied, 
there were three official winners in the 
competition, but no real losers. Middle- 
bury’s “Alternity” week (an abbreviation 
of alternative energy for eternity) was 
named as the best overall conservation ef- 
fort. St. Stephen (pop. 6,000), a prosper- 
ous fishing and lumbering town near the 
US. border, sliced 17.5% off its electric- 
ity consumption, edging out Monterey’s 


| 15.6% drop, to take the overall energy re- 
duction award. The small pulp and paper 


center of Grand Falls—Windsor (com- 
bined pop. 15,000) was dubbed the most 
creative for having a town crier stalk 
through the streets exhorting the towns- 
people to turn off unnecessary lights and 
appliances. Regardless of their meter 
readings, most participants were charged 
up with a new sense of civic unity after | 
the contest. Said Millie Walsh of Mon- 
terey: “I felt we'd won before any of this, 
and I still do. We're still on a high, with 
or without first place.” “ 
———— J 
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foot-long saw instead of a scalpel. Then, 


Environment 


Playing God, and Noah, at Zoos 


Increasingly, they must not just exhibit, but also save and breed 


A’ 7,000 Ibs., she was not Dr. David Ger- 
shuni’s everyday kind of patient. But 
the orthopedic surgeon, working early one 
morning in a large barn at the San Diego 
Wild Animal Park, was unfazed by his 
jumbo task: to place a cast around the 
fractured leg of a twelve- 
year-old African elephant 
named Mandavu 

Mandavu had tum- 
bled into the moat around 
her compound one night 
and broken two bones of 
her lower right rear leg 
When the leg did not heal, 
it seemed that Mandavu 
might have to be put out of 
her misery—even though 
she was in the twelfth 
month of a 21-month 
pregnancy. So zoo officials 
decided on an operation that had been 
performed only once before 

It was, well, an elephantine undertak- 
ing. Mandavu had to be properly fettered, 
so she could be easily anesthetized with an 
injection in the rump. Her keepers also 
had to make sure that when she went to 
sleep she slumped over on her left side, to 
expose the injured right leg. Finally, ev- 
erything had to be done quickly; if Man- 
davu were kept anesthetized too long, she 
might suffocate under her own weight 

Assisted by some 20 people, Gershuni 
first made an incision in the elephant’s 
tough skin just below her knee, using a 
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Indian rock python with oral tumor 


with an electric drill, he cut a hole through 
one of the fractured bones and shoved in a 
12-in.-long steel pin; this served as an an- 
chor for the heavy hoof-to-knee cast 
Three and a half hours later Mandavu was 
brought back to consciousness. Within 
» minutes she lumbered to 

her feet, apparently no 

worse for the experience 

It will be months before 


the fracture has healed, 
but Mandavu seems to 
have accepted the massive 
cast, and her pregnancy 
remains normal 
Mandavu's misfor- 
tune is not uncommon at 
the 1,800-acre Wild Ani- 
mal Park and sister San 
Diego Zoo, which together 
house 6,500 animals of 1,050 different spe- 
cies. In a typical month, dozens of them 


| wind up on the sick list as a result of di- 


abetes, birth complications, infected 
teeth, or any one of a score of other prob- 
lems, including injuries from fighting 
Replacing such animals, at a time 
when they are increasingly endangered 
in the wild, is almost impossible. Says Pa- 
thologist Kurt Benirschke, the San Diego 
Zoo's director of research: “Five years 
ago, if a tiger died, you paid $2,000 and 
bought a new one. You can’t do that any 
more.” So zoos find themselves assuming 
a new responsibility. Besides exhibiting 
animals, they must keep ailing ones like 


the zookeepers can tell if 


~ 
Sh. 


insemination, with mom 








Some dental work for a lowland gorilla 


Mandavu alive and, even more important, 
breed rare varieties. Says William Con- 
way, head of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety: “More species are going to have to 
be sustained in captivity if they are going 
to survive at all.” 

Breeding raises serious ethical ques- 
uions. Which species should be selected 
for such programs? And how can prob- 
lems of genetic inbreeding be avoided in 
limited zoo populations? In September, 
the American Association of Zoological 
Parks and Aquariums set up a “species 
survival” program to deal with such is- 
sues. Warns Conway: “If zoos are going 
to function as an ark, it’s going to 
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have to be a rather exclusive ark.” 
Though zookeepers may not like to 
play God, or even Noah, they are already 
doing that in a modest way. Among the 

| animals successfully bred at the Bronx 
| Zoo are Przewalski’s horses, a wild spe- 
cies now believed to be extinct in its na- 
tive Mongolia; Pere David's deer, which 


vanished from China around the turn of 


the century; and the European bison, only 
recently reintroduced into Poland, where 
the last wild one was killed in 1921 


$s would-be panda breeders have 
learned, getting animals to breed in 
captivity is not always easy. Sometimes 
Mother Nature must be fooled. At the 
Bronx Zoo, ornithologists have induced 
cranes and puffins to begin laying eggs 
earlier in the season by installing large 
floodlights that make the birds think 
| spring has arrived. They have also sped 
up the Andean condor’s usual lethargic re- 
production rate of one chick every two 
years, by snatching away the eggs soon 
after one is laid and incubating it so that 
the mother is free to lay more eggs 
Perhaps the bravest new world tech- 


nique involves the Bronx Zoo's herd of | 


gaur, large wild cattle from southern Asia 
By treating a female with hormones, the 
zookeepers got her to produce more than 
her usual number of eggs. After fertiliza- 
tion the embryos were removed and im- 
planted in domestic cows, which are now 
acting as surrogate mothers. If the exper- 
iment works, it will be the first time dif- 
ferent species have been successfully 
transplanted into domestic cattle 

San Diego Zoo scientists are ponder- 
ing a long-distance scheme whereby their 
Siberian tigress would be fertilized by 
sperm from a male Siberian in Hamburg 
Her eggs might then be implanted in var- 
ious lionesses, leaving the tigress free to 
produce several litters a year. Such ex- 
periments could be aided by computerized 
stud books being produced by a program 
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No protests from a northern Chinese leopard as it lies still for an X ray 


| dubbed Isis (for International Species In- 
ventory System), which has compiled lists 
of animals at some 130 zoos 
Sull, at times, old-fashioned methods 
| work best. The Bronx Zoo has produced 
six baby gorillas through ordinary mat- 
ing, encouraged partly by surrounding 
prospective fathers with lovelies—three or 
four females for every male. Conway notes 
with pride that male gorillas from the 
Bronx on loan to other zoos “have 
achieved a certain reputation as studs.” 
Other zoos are pushing their own 
breeding efforts. At the London Zoo last 
summer, a baby puma named Bonny was 
born via artificial insemination to a moth- 
| er rendered receptive by hormone injec- 
| tions. Although Bonny made history as 
the world’s first artificially bred big cat, 
many Britons found the event to be de- 
| cidedly unblessed. In a letter to the Lon- 


don Times, one complained bitterly: “No 
matter how near extinction they may be, 
there can be no excuse for maintaining 
the race alive in a glass case.” But zoo of- 
ficials see the birth as a first step toward 
the widespread artificial propagation of 
endangered breeds of big cats. 


ao restocking animals for display, 
some zoos hope such breeding exper- 


| iments can provide the basis for new pop- 


ulations in protected habitats. The Lon- 
don Zoo has already helped put zoo-bred 
chimpanzees into the forests of Gambia, 
where they seem to be surviving. Several 


| of the Bronx Zoo’s condors now dive and 


wheel over the mountains of Peru. One 
of the most prestigious breeding programs 
has been established on the island of Jer- 
sey in the English Channel, where a Brit- 
ish group under the honorary directorship 
of Biologist-Author Gerald Durrell has 


| been breeding everything from rare pri- 


mates (lemurs and marmosets) to endan- 
gered birds (the brown-eared pheasant 
and thick-billed parrot) and reptiles (the 
red-footed tortoise and Jamaican boa) 

Perhaps the ultimate protection 
against species extinction is what the San 
Diego scientists call their Frozen Zoo 
More than just a sperm bank, it is a re- 
pository of fibroblast cells taken from the 
connective tissue of hundreds of exotic 
wild animals, ranging from Sumatran ti- 
gers to Uganda's pygmy chimps. These 
cells, which are easier to store and grow 
than most, are kept in liquid nitrogen at 
a temperature of —196° C (—320° F) 
against the day when technology will be 
ready to reawaken them. Says San Di- 
ego's Benirschke: “We could probably get 
along all right without the rhino, and 
we're doing all right without the dodo 
But do we want to have a world with just 
cats, dogs, sheep, cattle, chickens and 
sparrows?” By Frederic Golden. Report- 
ed by Erik Amfitheatrof/London and Diane 
Coutu/San Diego 





Its jaws taped to prevent an angry snap, an alligator awaits treatment for growth on foot 





Sometimes it takes brave new world techniques, sometimes only a few lovelies will do 
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The Twenties’ Bleak New World 


In Minneapolis, a show of the German “new objectivity” 


he show entitled “German Realism 

of the Twenties: The Artist as Social 
Critic,” which opened earlier this fall at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, and 
moves to Chicago’s Museum of Contem- 
porary Art on Nov. 22, deals with an as- 
pect of modernism that 15 years ago was 
thought hardly worth discussing. What 
could be further from the concerns of Ma- 
tisse or Braque than the images to which 
German intellectuals gave the name Neue 
Sachlichkeit—‘new objectivity”? There, 
in contrast to the French tradition of mea- 
sure, delectation and ordered feeling, of 
art “above” politics, was a cold, laconic, 
even squalid-looking art that wanted to 
contribute its voice to the tormented po- 
litical theater of the Weimar Republic. It 
was antiexpressionist too; painters like 
Otto Dix, George Grosz or Christian 
Schad, having survived the 1914 war, and 
being immersed in the suffering, inflation 
and political instability of their defeated 
country, had no time for the cloudy re- 
demptive ecstasies of German expression- 
ism: its inwardness was, so to speak, an 
insult to the collective. “My aim is to be 
understood by everyone,’ Grosz wrote in 
1925. “I reject the ‘depth’ that people de- 
mand nowadays, into which you can 
never descend without a veritable diving 
bell crammed with cabalistic crap and in- 
tellectual metaphysics. This expressionist 
anarchy has got to stop.” 


| pena the “new realists” proposed 
something more detached, skeptical 
and hardheaded: an art of the street, the 
café, the factory line, the docks and broth- 
els. Some of its collective character might 
be gleaned from the title Bertolt Brecht 
gave one of his poems: “700 Intellectuals 
Pray to an Oil Tank.” It was a pessimis- 
tic movement. Nobody involved with 
Neue Sachlichkeit believed in the ma- 
chine-utopias that were an article of faith 
among the romantics at the Bauhaus 
When an artist like Carl Grossberg (1894- 
1940) painted factory installations, he 
gave them a deserted, haunting quality, 
as though some German De Chirico had 
been set loose in the Ruhr. De Chirico 
was the main prototype for the fantastic 
images of this wing of the German avant- 
garde; there was, for instance, a ready 
connection to be made between the tai- 
lor’s dummies he had painted and the 
cripples depicted by Grosz or Dix, pros- 
thetic men displaying the body re-formed 
by politics. Grossberg combined sugges- 
From top: Count St. Genois d’Anneaucourt, 
1927, by Schad; Grosz’s Gray Day (State 
Functionary for the War Wounded), 1921; 
Industrialized Farmers, 1920, by Scholz 


tions of both in The Diver, 1931, an ex- 
ceedingly odd image of an empty diving 
Suit, virginally white, standing pathetical- 
ly within the rushing perspective of a 
glass-walled Gropius-type factory 

Such paintings suggest the strength of 
the Neue Sachlichkeit tendency to paint a 
world beyond the spectator’s control—not 


Léger’s confidence in technology, but 
glimpses of an airless place, always the 
city, with looming buildings, threatening, 
gray and crystalline, where the exact di- 
visions between things seem to mirror the 
divisions and conflicts of class that con- 
cerned many of the painters. In particular, 





The Diver, 1931, by Carl Grossberg 
Between assaults, an icy detachment 


they obsessed Grosz. One of his friends 
called him “a Bolshevik in painting, nau- 


| seated by painting.” This was not quite 


true, for although Grosz once declared 
that compared with the practical tasks of 
political revolution, art was “an utterly 
secondary affair,” it was the only weapon 
he had, and he used it diligently. Grosz’s 
theater of capitalism is as clear and sim- 
ple as the plot of an old morality play. Ev- 
erything and everyone, except the victims, 
is for sale; all social transactions, except 
the class solidarity of workers, are poi- 
soned at the root; the world is run by four 
breeds of pig: capitalist, officer, priest and 
whore. Such are the ingredients of carica- 
ture, but Grosz, especially in his early 
postwar work like Gray Day (State Func- 
tionary for the War Wounded), 1921, ex- 
tracted a mean, indignant poetry from 
them 

In every way, the ferocity of the Wei- 
mar artists echoed the instability of the so- 


ciety itself, its institutions continually 
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atotter from the assaults of left and right, 
of which the final result was the triumph 
of Hitler. But to classify them all (as the 
catalogue sloppily does) as “realist” is sim- 
ply to abolish the meaning of the word. 
Art that commits itself to the application 
of virulent stereotypes, as Grosz’s did, is 
not realist at all, and this problem be- 
comes still worse with a painter like Georg 
Scholz. Scholz’s Industrialized Farmers, 
1920, is all rant and bile directed against 
the country folk whose profiteering helped 
cause the postwar shortages of food in 
German cities. Sly, pig-stupid and stuffed 
| with moral rectitude, this rural trio looks 
like a brutal parody of Grant Wood's 
American Gothic (in fact, it was painted 
ten years earlier). Scholz took care to 
spread his political insult as far as pos- 
sible; Weimar inflation is symbolized by 
the cretinous child, snot-nosed and snag- 
gle-toothed, blowing up a live frog by 
means of a straw stuck in its anus, In the 
end, one would need to be half a thug to 
be politically swayed by such an image. 





he best Neue Sachlichkeit painting 
was of another order of sensibility, 
and the true discovery of the show—at 
least for an American audience—is the 
work of Christian Schad. Done in a me- 
ticulous, balanced and tightly focused 
style, the paint as “inexpressive” as enam- 
el, Schad’s portraits were among the most 
brilliant inventions of the 1920s. They 
scan their subjects with a proud, icy de- 
tachment. Far from presenting all soci- 
ety as a freak show, Schad could extract 
a precise and measured beauty from “oth- 
erness”; hence the toughness and dignity 
of his painting of two Berlin circus per- 
formers, Agoston the Pigeon-Chested Man 
and Rasha the Black Dove, 1929, and 
the epigrammatic quality of his portrait 
of a Viennese wastrel named the Count 
St. Genois, flanked by a prostitute and a 
tough old transvestite who looks like a vul- 
ture with buttocks. Schad’s distaste for 
moralizing and grotesquerie seems to have 
issued from the belief that social truth is, 
in and for itself, more interesting than 
judgment. In their scrupulous “objectiv- 
ity,” his portraits of fellow artists, intel- 
lectuals, writers like Egon Kisch (the in- 
ventor of the “new journalism” of the 
'20s) and the tense flotsam of the Berlin 
demimonde are spiritually akin to the 
photographs of his great contemporary 
August Sander, also represented in this 
show, who set out to make a no-com- 
ment record of all walks of life in the Wei- 
mar Republic. Schad’s paintings, like 
much other Neue Sachlichkeit realism, 
are part of a worldwide context—the re- 
| coil toward precise and sober form that 
| one can see in America in Charles Shee- 
ler’s grain elevators or Gerald Murphy's 

| giant watch face. But they are also vis- 
ibly and determinedly part of a social 
whole. The ambition to function as ex- 
emplary public speech, to interpret, com- 
ment on and shape the fabric of the time 
instead of just decorating it, is what makes 
the culture of Weimar Germany so in- 
teresting today. —By Robert Hughes 
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Fresh Start—or Cover-Up? 





A New Jersey statute lets ex-cons “expunge” their records 


A= thousands of former New Jer- 
sey convicts, a new 18-page manual 
called Clearing the Record is must read- 
ing. Put together by two experts at a Cam- 
den legal clinic for the poor, it tells how 
a criminal slate can be wiped clean un- 
der a year-old state “expungement” law 
that is the most advanced of its kind in 
the nation. The statute offers no help to 
most repeat offenders and those guilty of 
serious crimes like robbery and rape; rath- 
er, it is aimed at people who have fallen 
afoul of the law once or twice but have 
otherwise “led a life of rectitude.” Re- 
quests for this legal ablu- 
tion are averaging 100 a 
month, and about 25% are 
being granted. 

Expungement is in de- 
mand because a criminal 
record can prevent a per- 
son from getting a job, ad- 
mission to a school or 
financial credit. A record 
can also be psychological- 
ly haunting. Stephan Hai- 
mowitz, one of the man- 
ual’s authors, says interest 
in expungement is keen 
among older people, “who 
seem to have an emotion- 
al desire to leave this 
world with an unblem- 
ished record.” 

The New Jersey pro- 
gram does not offer instant record cleans- 
ing. Someone convicted for passing a bad 
check, for example, must let five years 
pass from the end of his sentence or pro- 
bation before he can seek expungement;, 
more serious offenders, like a grand lar- 
cenist, must wait ten years. Once the re- 
quired interval has elapsed, the applicant 
submits a petition and a $30 filing fee to 
a judge, who must schedule a hearing 
within 60 days. If there are no objections 
from the police or other agencies, the re- 
quest is usually granted. The ex-con’s 
criminal record is then sealed, rather than 
destroyed. It may be consulted in the fu- 
ture by judges and certain other officials, 
but not by employers or other private per- 
sons. Anyone who illegally releases such 
files can be fined up to $200. 


any states, including New Jersey, 

provide for the sealing of arrest rec- 
ords when no conviction follows. What is 
new, and where New Jersey is in the lead, 
is the expungement of conviction records, 
Most states have long sealed the records 
of juvenile offenders. In the past decade 
many have extended this protection to 
grownups convicted of minor crimes; 
some 35 states now will erase convictions 
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for small drug offenses, like possession of 
marijuana. 

The Congress. which has been trying 
to produce a new federal criminal code 
since 1966, is divided over expungement. 
Under a 1950 law, the convictions of cer- 
tain criminals up to age 26 can be “set 
aside,” but courts have differed on wheth- 
er that means the sealing of records. The 
Senate version of the new code would wipe 
out the 1950 law, while the House bill 
would water it down a bit. But both cham- 
bers want to permit expungement of 
minor drug offenses. 

Many critics are 
alarmed that records can 


“You can’t change history 
and pretend it never hap- 
pened,” says Douglas 
Watts, staff counsel for 
the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 
Expungement may hinder 
police trying to develop 
leads. It also could be used 
to shield police conduct 
from public scrutiny. Asks 
Jack Landau, head of the 
Reporters Committee for 
Freedom of the Press: 
“How can you monitor 
the behavior of law en- 
forcement if records are 
sealed?” Some business- 
men, moreover, have legitimate grounds 
for digging into the past of prospective 
employees. Concedes University of Ne- 
braska Law Professor Richard Harnsber- 
ger, a proponent of expungement: “If 
someone has been convicted of embezzle- 
ment, a bank has a reason to know be- 
fore offering a job.” 

Landau prefers a different safeguard: 
a statute banning unreasonable discrim- 
ination based on old convictions. Eight 
states, including New Jersey, now have 
such a law.* But these strictures mean 
that an ex-con with a beef about discrim- 
ination might have to file a lawsuit, gen- 
erally a lengthy and expensive undertak- 
ing. Expungement supporters argue that 
cleaning a record is only fair. Says Ne- 
braska’s Harnsberger: “If you serve the 
penalty provided by the judicial system, 
you shouldn't have to pay a lot of other 
penalties,” such as being rejected for jobs, 
There is a practical reason as well. Says 
Georgetown University Law Professor 
Herbert Miller: “It’s in society's best in- 
terest not to hold down ex-cons. You're in- 
viting them to vent some pretty frustrat- 
ed feelings.” a 
*The other seven: Connecticut, Florida, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, Washington, Hawaii and New York. 





be made to “lie” legally. | 
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Harvests Down, Prices Up 





world economy already stag- 

gering under the impact of re- 
peated blows from petro-inflation 
is now staring at another and different on- 
slaught: higher food costs. Disappointing 
harvests in several of the world’s key ag- 
ricultural producing nations have resulted 
in soaring agricultural prices. From the 
truck farms of Japan to the wheatfields 
of Poland, bad weather and dismal crop 
yields are putting a sharp pinch in the 
global production of everything from 
meat and grain to vegetables. 

The poor harvests climax almost a 
year of turmoil in world agricultural mar- 
kets. Farmers were thrown into a spin 
in January, when the U.S. partial- 
ly embargoed food exports to the 
Soviet Union in retaliation for the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. Prices plummet- 
ed, and by last spring, many farmers were 
facing ruin. Then came the summerlong 
drought that seared the U.S. heartland. 

The nation’s wheat crop was harvest- 
ed before the weather turned bad, and as 
a result was excellent. But corn and soy- 
bean production is down sharply. The 
corn harvest has fallen from 7.7 billion 
bu. to 6.4 billion bu., while soybean out- 
put is down from 2.2 billion bu. in 1979 
to 1.7 billion bu. 

Adverse weather has reduced grain 
harvests in the world’s three other major 
exporting countries as well: Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. The Canadian 
Wheat Board labeled this year’s crop “dis- 
appointing.” Australian wheat farmers 
are suffering the worst drought of this 
century, which has reduced the 
present harvest from an anticipat- 
ed 15 million metric tons to 9.5 
million. Argentina has also had lower 
than normal production because of dry 
weather. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union’s just 
completed summer grain harvest is poor. 
Preliminary tallies show a total crop of 
no more than 181 million tons, a 23% 
shortfall from the 235 million-ton target 
set by Moscow planning officials. This 
means that Soviet buyers will be stalking 
the world’s grain markets more deter- 
minedly than ever. 

A tip-off of Soviet intentions came in 
September, when Swiss customs officials 
reported that Soviet 
traders had quietly 
resumed selling large 
quantities of gold in 
the Zurich bullion 
market. The sales, 
which were the first 
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Grain markets groan, sugar sours, and the cost of eating escalates 


~~ 





| on dinner tables. Brazil has embarked on 
| acrash program to manufacture ethyl-al- 


| in nine months, are often used to acquire 
| Western currencies in order to pay for 


grain imports. 

To the heavy Soviet imports are like- 
ly to be added large Chinese grain im- 
ports. Peking will buy 7.5 million metric 
tons of American cereals this year, in con- 
trast to 4 million in 1979. Two weeks ago, 
the U.S. and China signed a four-year 
agreement that will permit the People’s | 
Republic to buy annually up to 9 million 
tons of American grain without prior ap- 
proval of the U.S. Government. 

The low harvests and high demand 
have already begun pushing up prices. 
Wheat has gone from $3.98 per bu. in ear- 
ly April to $4.90 last week. During that 
same period, corn jumped from $2.98 to 
$3.49, and soybeans rose from $5.68 to 
$8.57. Because soybeans are a primary 
feedstock for cattle, poultry and pork, the 
higher prices are emerging as similarly 
steep increases at the meat counter. By 
next summer, a pound of hamburger that 
currently sells for $1.79 could be going 
for $2.40. 

This year’s poor harvests and rising 
prices have also hit sugar. Since January, 
the cost of the sweetener has increased at 
the supermarket by about 90%, to 88¢ per 
lb. Part of the squeeze traces to Eastern 
Europe, where very heavy spring and 
summer rains soured the sugar-beet har- 
vest. That has forced both the Soviet 
Union and Poland to buy heavily in world 
markets. 

Sugar exports from the Western 
Hemisphere have also declined. Cuba’s 
crop this year was raked by the rust fun- 
gus. The Cubans lost about | million tons 
of their 6.5 million-ton-harvest to the dis- 
ease. As a result, the Castro government 
has cut its deliveries to the Soviet Union, 
which normally takes approximately half 
its crop, by about 30%. 

Brazil, Latin America’s other big sug- 
ar producer, accounts for close to 10% of 
world output and has enjoyed a good har- 
vest. But sugar in that country is now 
winding up as an important source of au- 
tomotive fuel instead of as a sweetener 





cohol automobile fuel from sugar cane. 
And last month, when the Persian Gulf 
war halted oil ship- 
ments from Iraq, 
which supplies 50% | 
of Brazil’s petroleum 
imports, the govern- 
ment slapped an 
emergency ban on 
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all new sugar export contracts. The 
action is expected to remove at least 
500,000 metric tons of the commodity 
from the world’s 1981 supply. 

While world agricultural markets 
grow tighter, the American embargo on 
farm exports to the Soviet Union is show- 
ing more and more signs of collapsing. 
Says C. Robert Saathoff, a grain expert 
with the Wall Street investment firm 
Bache and Co.: “Whenever you have 
many suppliers, an embargo is usually ef- 
fective only in the first six months to a 
year at most.” 

Before the January embargo, Moscow 
had planned to import some 25 million 
tons of grain from the U.S. during 1980, 
as well as about 12 million tons more from 
other nations. The Carter Administration 
stopped the export of approximately 17 
million tons, but the Soviets have been 
able to make up for most of that on world 
markets. The Soviet Union has been ob- 
taining large amounts of wheat and corn 
from Argentina, which refused to support 
the U.S. boycott. Usually the Soviets are 
forced to pay higher prices to these sup- 
pliers than they paid the U.S. 

Some grain exporters have picked up 
part of the trade slack by thinly dis- 
guised transshipments. During the twelve 
months preceding September 1979, for ex- 
ample, only 764,000 metric tons of U.S. 
wheat were shipped from Duluth, Minn., 
to Canada. But in the following twelve 
months, the quantity more than doubled, 
to 1.8 million tons. Says William Cortez 
of the Duluth Port Authority: “This is def- 
initely not grain for Canadian consump- 


shipped elsewhere.” 


ow France is trying to give the em- 

bargo the coup de grace. France, 

which is Western Europe’s leading 
grain producer, although it is not a ma- 
jor world exporter, has just completed a 
bumper harvest. The French this year 
will have 3 million to 4 million tons of 
wheat available for export. As a mem- 
ber of the European Community, France 
is bound by a pledge made last winter 
that it would not take advantage of the 
American embargo by boosting its own 
grain exports to the Soviet Union. But 
now: the French government wants the 
Community to shelve the commitment 
on the ground that, indirectly at least, 


own embargo. 

Despite the recent sharp price in- 
creases, farm experts do not expect a 
total runaway in the cost of grain and 
other commodities, such as occurred fol- 
lowing the disastrous Soviet crop failure 
in 1972. Grain inventories around the 
world still provide a modest reserve cush- 
ion, and that should stop any serious ag- 
ricultural shortages during the coming 
year, when world grain consumption is 
expected to exceed production by 37 mil- 





lion tons. On the other hand, another | 


harvest as bad as this year’s, and na- 
tions could find themselves facing dis- 
turbing shortages. —By Christopher Byron 


tion. You have to assume that it is being | 


‘The Auto Industry Sees Red 











Detroit leads a parade of low earnings reports 


B* tidings poured forth from many 
of the largest U.S. corporations last 


| week. Reports on their business between 





the US. has not been abiding by its | 





July and September were distressingly 
poor. The stale economic climate choked 
off profits in most sectors of the econo- 
my, from steel and chemicals to mining 
and building supplies. Data Resources. 
Inc., a Lexington, Mass., economic fore- 
casting firm, projected that corporate 
profits had fallen 5.8% from the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

The greatest shocks were felt in the 
auto industry. All three major carmakers 
took baths in red ink. Ford’s third-quar- 
ter loss of $595 million was the second 
largest in U.S. history.* General Motors’ 


OVER THE CLIFF — 


of major U.S. auto companies 





-$490 


million 


-$567 


miltion 


“$595 


million 





$567 million deficit and Chrysler's $490 
million were nearly as disastrous. Chrys- 
ler Chairman Lee Iacocca predicted that 
the three companies’ combined losses on 
their North American operations this 
year could reach $8 billion. “Maybe, as 
Carter said, we need a Marshall Plan for 
this industry,” he added. 

Detroit's huge losses were a poignant 
reminder of the U.S. auto industry’s con- 
tinuing problems with slow sales and 
tough foreign competitors. Said Automo- 
tive Stock Analyst Arvid Jouppi: “The in- 
dustry is now in a crucial period. The Big 
Three must stop the bleeding.” 

Despite all the reports of Chrysler's 





*US. Steel still holds the dubious record for the worst 
ever. Its loss for the fourth quarter of 1979 was $668.9 
million. 


troubles, Ford appears to be the automak- 
er with the most serious woes. So far this 
year, it has lost $1.2 billion, a stunning 
red mirror image of its $1.2 billion profit 
during the first nine months of last year. 
Even Ford’s once prosperous overseas op- 
erations lost $26 million in the third quar- 
ter, in contrast to a $402 million profit in 
1979. 


was least prepared for the sudden shift in 
consumer demand to small, fuel-sipping 
cars. It will take another two years be- 
fore the company has a sufficient lineup 
of front-wheel-drive autos to compete 
with General Motors, Chrysler and for- 
eign imports. The company was also hit 
last week by the second lowering in its 
long-term debt rating this year; Standard 
& Poor's gave Ford’s corporate bonds a 
simple A, rather than AA, rating. The 
change will make it much more expen- 
sive for the company to borrow the money 
needed to retool plants for small-car 
production, 


To poor third-quarter company re- 
ports were centered primarily in 
some of America’s oldest industries. Data 
Resources estimated that steel companies’ 
earnings fell 96%. U.S. Steel profits were 
down 12.7%, and the company would 
have lost money except for the sale of 





$77.8 million worth of its cement divi- | 


sion and some real estate. Bethlehem Steel 
lost $32.3 million in the third quarter, as 
contrasted with a $74.8 million profit dur- 
ing the same period a year ago. Chem- 
ical giant Du Pont reported an earnings 
decline of 61%. Since the housing indus- 
try had been especially hard hit by high 
| interest rates, building supply manufac- 
| turers also took a beating. Boise-Cascade’s 
operating profits dropped 40%, and 
Johns-Manville’s were off 54%. 

Even the once seemingly impregnable 
oil companies, which last year at this time 
were posting profit increases of about 
100%, had more modest earnings growth 
between July and September. Profits for 
the industry as a whole were up just 7.6%. 
Exxon’s earnings grew by 18%, but Gulf 
Oil's fell by 41%. 

The poor quarterly reports show that 
| some U.S. corporations have yet to escape 
from the mire of recession, despite signals 
that the slump is over. The Government 
reported last week that its index of lead- 
ing economic indicators, which seeks to 
predict future business trends, jumped 
2.4% in September, the fourth consecutive 





tinue to rise like an incoming tide. Major 
banks last week hiked the rate they charge 
their best corporate customers another 
half point to 14.5%. That could easily 
snuff out any strong economic recovery, 
and it may mean that business reports for 
the fourth quarter of the year will be as 
bleak as those released last week. 
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monthly increase. Yet interest rates con- | 
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An $8 Billion Dilemma 


Will the Iranian assets thaw as fast as they froze? No 


nce the Iranian parliament set the 

terms for freeing the 52 American 
| hostages, a major question loomed in the 
minds of bankers and businessmen 
around the world. How, exactly, will Pres- 
ident Carter be able to meet the Kho- 
meini government's demand that he un- 
freeze $8 billion in official Iranian assets 
that were blocked last November in U.S. 
banks and overseas branches? Insisted 
one top Treasury Department policymak- 
er: “We're sure as hell not going to let a 
couple of courtrooms stand in the way of 


releasing those Americans.” Nonetheless, | 


David Rockefeller of Chase Manhattan Bank 





A bewildering googolplex of court battles. 


Chase Manhattan Bank Chairman Da- 
vid Rockefeller has already warned that 
the Iranians will be very disappointed if 
they expect to get their hands on those 
funds immediately. 

A number of factors could cause a de- 
lay. After the Iranian deposits were fro- 
zen almost a year ago, many big banks 
followed the lead of Chase Manhattan 
and used their Iranian deposits to offset 
loans made to the late Shah of Iran that 
had gone into default. More troublesome, 
though, are the claims by insurance com- 
panies, computer software firms, con- 
struction outfits, airlines and private in- 
dividuals against the Iranian funds. Said 
one New York banker last week: “They 
were lined up around the block as if to 
see an X-rated movie.” 

The result is a bewildering googolplex 
of suits, countersuits, liens, writs, mo- 
tions and applications that will probably 
meander through the courts for years. 
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assets after Fidel Castro came to power | 
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Michael Mealey, an enterprising Penn- 
sylvanian, now edits a newsletter, /ra- 
nian Assets Litigation Reporter, that tells 


| about the latest legal skirmishes and costs 


$1,800 a year. 

There is now some dispute over ex- 
actly how much in Iranian funds is fro- 
zen. Treasury Department officials, who 
are charged with keeping score, concede 
that the tally may now be closer to $11 bil- 
lion than $8 billion. The 1.6 million oz. 
of Iranian gold on deposit at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, for exam- 
ple, was valued at about $600 million in 
November 1979, but it is now worth more 
than $1 billion because of higher gold 
prices. Meanwhile, interest has been ac- 
cruing on the $5 billion worth of Iranian 
deposits in U.S. banks. 

The National Security Council and 


| the State Department are considering dif- 


ferent ways to return as much money to 
Tehran as quickly as possible, but no final 
decisions have yet been reached. The gold 
and an extra $1.3 billion that the Irani- 
ans have invested in U.S. Government se- 
curities could be shifted quickly into an 
Iranian account. Even the $1.5 billion that 
private banks have seized to offset their 
Iranian loans could probably be pried 
loose with the cooperation of internation- 
al bankers. There would probably be an 
understanding that the Iranians would ac- 
celerate the settlement of the old loans. 
So far, the Khomeini regime has contin- 
ued to make payments on the non-Amer- 


| ican portions of Iranian debts. 


he real stumbling block in settling the 

Iranian assets issue will be the claims 
brought by companies and individuals 
who were owed money for work they once 
did in Iran, or who have been the victims 
of expropriation since the revolution. The 
latest of these claimants is Xerox, which 
last week asked a federal court for a lien 
of $85 million against the frozen assets. 
Xerox is seeking to receive payment for 
Rank Xerox Iran, a company that it owns 
jointly with Britain’s Rank Organization. 
Iran’s Bonyad-e Mostasafin, a foundation 
set up by the Iranian government to seize 
the Shah’s holdings, has now allegedly 
taken over the company. 

There are more than 270 separate 
legal actions like the Xerox one. and 
the claims total about $6 billion. In 
September, Federal Judge Kevin Duffy 
confirmed the attachment of assets 
amounting to about $3 billion. This means 
that $3 billion in Iranian assets cannot 
be removed from U.S: banks until the 
legal claims- on them are resolved 
by American courts. This could take 
decades. Indeed, cases of U.S. claims 
against Cuban expropriation of American 
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| ate new forms of life: tiny bacteria that 


| 





in 1959 are still awaiting settlement 
Administration officials say that it is | 
likely the President would commit the 
US. to return all the Iranian assets, but 
he would leave the precise method for do- 
ing so to be determined later. The Ira- 
nians, who find themselves increasingly 
isolated in the world community and short 
of money to fight an expensive war, are 
apt to go along with a compromise. What- 
ever the immediate solution, the real win- 
ners may be the lawyers, who are likely 
to earn their own fortunes fighting court 
battles over the Iranian funds. 


Harvard Inc.? 


Gold in those test tubes 





n university laboratories across the U.S., 
scientists are manipulating genes to cre- 


might be able to clean up toxic chemical 
wastes or produce anticancer agents on a 
grand scale. The potential profits from 
this work are so enormous that many re- 
searchers have set up companies like the 
highly touted Genentéch. Now the 
schools themselves are looking for test- 
tube gold. In what would be an unprec- 
edented step, Harvard University is con- 
sidering starting a genetic-engineering 
firm to cash in on its scientists’ break- 
throughs. President Derek Bok has called 
for faculty comment on the idea, and the 
final decision is expected this month. 

Critics immediately contended that 
such a move would compromise academic 
ideals. They argued that the free exchange 
of information among scientists could be 
blocked by the hoarding of trade secrets 
and that professors performing experi- 
ments with a market potential would re- 
ceive the most research money and 
promotions. 

Harvard General Counsel Daniel 
Steiner was ready with responses to the 
protests. He said that the university would 
be a minority share- 
holder in the new firm 
and that most if not all 
of the seed money 
would come from 
private venture capi- 
tal concerns. Harvard 
would not manage the 
company, and its scien- 
tists would be consul- 
tants, not employees, of 
the firm. Finally, the 
laboratories would be 
located off campus. 

With the cost of ev- 
erything from dormitory heating to dining | 
hall food soaring, many cash-starved col- 
leges will be watching Harvard's actions 
closely. Says Vice Provost Gerald Lieber- 
man of Stanford, where informal discus- 
sions about entering the gene business are 
also under way: “We all have very serious 
financial problems, and we must explore 
all avenues if we are to continue.” a 
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“Puerto Rican white rum 
can do anything better than 


2in orvodka’” 












“Our Puerto Rican rum 
has started a new trend 
in Bloody Marys,” 


Betsy Gonzalez, fashion designer, 
with her brother and parmer, 


Ausbert Gonzalez 





People everywhere are discover Ing 
that the rum Bloody Mary possesses a 
smoothness and refinement you won't 
find in the vodka version 

White rum also mixes marvelously 
with tonic or soda. And makes an 
exquisite dry martini 

Why? Because every drop of Puerto 
Rican white rum, by law. is aged at least 
one full year. And when it comes to 
smoothness, aging Is the name of the game 





Hint : For more zip and zest in your 
Bloody Mary, use a fresh scallion as 
your surrer. 








Make sure the rum is Puerto Rican. 
The Puerto Rican people have been 

making rum for almost five centuries 

Their specialized skills and dedication 

result in a rum of exceptional dryness 

and purity. No wonder over 85% 

n4 of the rum sold in this country 


= ——— comes from Puerto Rico ' 
/ PUERTO RICAN RUMS 
Y 





Aged for smoothness and taste. 
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Why does Pontiac s roomy, mid- 
size Grand LeMans, with available 
PYM Colasteliem eclaciaalccelammeliciar- il 
estimated mpg that's five better 
than the current 1980 Volvo GLE 
V-6, nine estimated mpg better 
on the highway? Because beneath 
the handsome new 4-door formal 
roofline, Pontiac know-how Is 
hard at work 


30" (3) i, 
Remember: Compare the “esti- 
mated mpg’ with the ‘estimated 
mpg” of other cars. You may get 
different mileage, depending on 
how fast you drive, weather con- 
relitrelatcwetalemialem(-ialeliammaceiter-L 
highway mileage will probably be 
less than the estimated highway 
fuel economy. Grand LeMans 
mileage is lower in California but 
still beats Volvo. Grand LeMans 
is equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions 
See your dealer for details and 
information about GM's new 


“HOW CAN PONTIAC = 
DO IT FOR THE MONEY?” 


vw! 
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‘ 
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A formal V-6 Pontiac with a better mpg rating 
than a V-6 Volvo...for thousands less. 


24 month/24,000 mile Power 
Protection Plus limited warranty 
SEATS SIX TO VOLVO'S FIVE 

Grand LeMans seats one more 
Eve Ulm larelam ce)irem-lale melisie-m anole 
front headroom and more legroom 
front and rear. Even the trunk is 
larger 

COSTS $5,846 LESS 
ele-lalom Me)\elarsmeliicieome celh cen 
beating mileage, a three-year 
limited warranty against rust per- 
foration and extensive sound 
deadening for only $7,864, as 


yon aN 
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shown. The current 1980 Volvo 
GLE is priced at $13,710. That's 
PWorelaales-sise ame) 
manufacturers 
suggested retail 
prices. Taxes, 
Mecascmetsaciielim © | 
charges 
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 PONTIAC’S ’81 GRAND LEMANS 


and available equipment extra 
Destination charges vary by loca- 
tion and affect comparison. Level 
of standard equipment varies 
PLUS PONTIAC’S NEW EFFICIENCY 

SYSTEM, INCLUDING GM'S 

COMPUTER COMMAND CONTROL 

PWereyaalelulcimereyalialerelei=) manlerall Ole>) 
and adjusts the air/fuel mix in the 
rov-laelbla-) Colm ohevar-lare are mere areola 
Easy-roll tires and an available 
automatic transmission with 
torque converter clutch help save 
fuel. They're all part of Pontiac's 
new Efficiency System ...asystem 
designed to give new '81 Pontiacs 
improved economy, plus the 
comfort, styling and performance 
you deserve 

YOUR PONTIAC DEALER MAY 

HAVE MORE WAYS TO 
FINANCE THAN A BANK 
That's because he’s in touch with 
many of the financial institutions 
in your area. Talk to him soon 
about buying or leasing. After 
you've looked at foreign Cars 
like Volvo, you'll / 

wonder: How can Pontiac [m] 
role am cola iat-Manlelal=) a4 





































Aworld job for A.W. Clausen 


Bicas votes on the campaign trail, 
Jimmy Carter last week took time out to 
nominate Bank of America President 
A.W. (Alden Winship) Clausen, 57, to 
succeed Robert S. McNamara, 64, as pres- 
ident of the World Bank. The White 
House made the announcement now in 
order to head off growing sentiment 
among the 138 nations making up the 
World Bank that it was time for a non- 
American to head the organization. Ever 


tional Monetary Fund were jointly found- 
ed in 1944, the bank has been headed by 
an American and the IMF by a European. 
Although the U.S. has the largest block of 
votes on the bank’s board of directors, the 
other nations could theoretically combine 
to back another candidate. 





Known officially as the International | 


Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the World Bank initially helped 
finance the rebuilding of Europe after 
World War II. After the 1950s, however, 
it moved its attention to economic devel- 
| opment in the Third World. The bank 
lends money to poor countries at very low 
interest rates for such projects as agricul- 
tural development and electrification of 
rural areas. The U'S. has contributed 21% 


Congress in recent years has been very un- 
| willing to appropriate more funds for the 
bank. 

Under McNamara, the World Bank 
embarked on an ambitious program to in- 
crease lending commitments to $30 bil- 
lion by 1985. Last year the bank lent over 
$12 billion, up from $1 billion in 1968, 


Bankers’ Banker | 


n the midst of trying to round up final 


since the World Bank and the Interna- | 


of the organization’s working capital, but | 








Carter's candidate for the World Bank 





“The great thing is to be an advocate.” 


when McNamara was appointed presi- 


| dent. In an emotional farewell speech to 


the bank’s annual meeting last month, 
McNamara defended often unpopular 
foreign aid to underdeveloped countries. 
Said he: “Investment in the human po- 
tential of the poor is not only morally 
right, it’s very sound economics.” 

When McNamara announced that he 


would be stepping down after his 65th 
birthday next June 9, Carter briefly con- 
sidered former United Nations Ambas- 


'SENDIA 3 TIaHOIA 


when he tested the idea privately, Dem- 
| ocratic advisers and businessmen vetoed 
| the nomination as too controversial. Ad- 
ministration officials had also begun 


Clausen was on the list of ten names pre- 
sented to Carter because he had both an 
international-finance background and an 
interest in the problems of the develop- 
| ing world. Some other names on the list 
were said to be Paul Volcker, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Anthony 
Solomon, former Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs at the Treasury Depart- 
ment and now president of the New York 
| Federal Reserve Bank and Peter Peter- 
| son, an investment banker and onetime 
| Secretary of Commerce. 

Known to friends as Tom because of 
a role he once had in a high school play, 
Clausen was a popular choice. The World 
Bank directors are expected to approve 
his nomination within a few weeks. Fel- 
low Californian Ronald Reagan, whom 
Carter consulted before naming Clausen, 
has also approved the appointment. Al- 
though a Republican, Clausen was ru- 
mored to be Carter's first choice for Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury in 1976, but he was 
never formally offered the job because he 


in a political post. He is a strong advo- 
cate of more aid for developing countries 
and was attracted by the World Bank 
| post. Said he last week: “The great thing 
about the job is to be an advocate, to push 
| forward on the needs of Third World 
countries, Here I can address myself to 
their problems.” Developing nations in se- 
rious economic difficulties need such an 
| advocate. 

















Milestones 





BORN. To Lady Annabel Goldsmith, 46, Lon- 
don socialite, and Sir James (Jimmy) Gold- 
smith, 47, British food and publishing 
magnate: a son, their third child (the cou- 
ple had a son and daughter before they 
were married in 1978, and each has three 
children by previous marriages); in Lon- 
don. Name: Benjamin James. 


BORN. To John Ehrlichman, 55, domestic af- 
fairs chief during the Nixon Administra- 
tion and convicted Watergate conspira- 
tor-turned-novelist (The Company, The 
Whole Truth), and Interior Designer 
Christine McLaurine, 32, his wife of two 
years: a son, their first child (she has a 
son by a previous marriage, he has five 
grown children by his first marriage, 
which ended in 1978 after 29 years); in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 





DIED. Victor Galindez, 31, World Boxing 
Association light-heavyweight champion 
between 1974 and 1979; of injuries re- 





ceived during an auto race, when a rac- 
ing car spun out of control and hit him 
and another driver (who was also killed), 
as the two were leaving their disabled 
vehicle; in 25 de Mayo, Argentina. A fe- 
rocious fighter who successfully defend- 
ed his title ten times, the Argentine- 
born Galindez took up auto racing ear- 
lier this year after suffering two succes- 
sive defeats in the ring and going into 
retirement. 


DIED. Virgil Fox, 68, flamboyant organist 
whose technical mastery and theatrical 
flair attracted millions to the instrument; 
of cancer; in West Palm Beach, Fla. The 
son of an Illinois harmonica player and 
theater owner, Fox was organist at Man- 
hattan’s Riverside Church for 19 years 
and was invited to play virtually all the 
world’s great church organs, but he was 
best known for his more than 30 record- 
ings and his freewheeling concert appear- 
ances, at which he favored iridescent jack- 
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ets, rhinestone-studded shoes and a full- 
length, crimson-lined cape. After he 
began wooing a new generation of listen- 
ers in the 1970s by touring the country 
with a rock-style light show and a 2,700- 
watt electronic amplification system, he 
told an interviewer: “My more conserva- 
tive colleagues regard me as an infidel. 
They say I’m a showman, and I'm proud 
to be one.” 


DIED. Marcello Caetano, 74, Prime Minister 
of Portugal for six years before being oust- 
ed by a military coup in 1974; ofa heart at- 
tack: in Rio de Janeiro. Appointed Prime 
Minister in 1968, when longtime Dictator 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar was incapac- 
| itated by a stroke, Caetano made some 


tried vainly to preserve Portugal's eroding 


in Mozambique and Angola before his dis- 
missal by the junta of General Antonio de 
Spinola. 
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| drawing up a list of suitable candidates. | 


sador Andrew Young for the post. But | 


said privately that he was not interested | 


| abortive moves toward liberalization and | 


colonial empire by continuing costly wars | 
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Pagesis the book that business people read cover 
ot, as a recent 'Survey* proved, it's their #1 reference book. 



















~*~ =. That's bec y open the Yellow Pages, they generally close a deal. 
~ And now in a num areas there’s a new edition of the Yellow Pages 
, titled siness to Business Bell System Yellow Pages. 





Mts contents include e businésses other businesses need and an easy-to-use index... 


eo Take the first step. Let your fingers do the walking. 


PA 


ev Pages “Burke Market Research Survey of 5000 businesses, April, 1980." 
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1. USE IT 


~ 4, REMELT IT 


5. REMAKE IT 





6. REUSE IT 


The aluminum can. 
Recycling it conserves energy 
and natural resources. 


It’s light, quick chilling and convenient. And 
it's fast becoming America’s most popular 
beverage container. But that’s only half the 
story. Because by returning used aluminum 
cans for recycling, Americans are really 
helping to save energy. 

Every time an aluminum can is recycled, we 
save 95 percent of the energy needed to make 
new metal from bauxite. Last year, the alumi- 
num industry received a record 7.1 billion used 
aluminum beverage containers for recycling. 


By putting those cans back to work, enough 
energy was conserved to meet the residential 
electrical needs of a city like Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania for over a year. And recycling 


We can’t wait for tomorrow. 


also helps Alcoa® reduce its consumption of 
coal and bauxite, both valuable natural 
resources. 


Recycling is growing fast. In the last seven 
years, thousands of civic groups and individual 
collectors have earned over $180 million 
through recycling. And recycling has added an 
estimated 15,000 new jobs to the economy— 
jobs that didn’t previously exist 

For additional information about this exciting 
new industry that saves more and more 
energy as it grows, write Aluminum Company 
of America, 443-Y Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219 


SALCOA 























Books 
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Stanley Elkin: showing a fondness for the short set piece 
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Two Serious Comic Writers 





A PHILIP ROTH READER Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 483 pages; $17.50 


STANLEY ELKIN’S GREATEST HITS Dutton; 290 pages; $10.95 


"ip peer the number of books is- 
sued in the U.S. (roughly 40,000 per 
year), some weird coincidences are bound 
to occur. Here is one of them. Almost si- 
multaneously, two different publishers are 
releasing anthologies of past work by two 
living, still productive authors. Such re- 
cycling is uncommon in hard-cover pub- 
lishing, although paperbacks and mass 
entertainment in general have thrived on 


| it for years. On TV, reruns increasingly 


perpetuate the forgettable. Record com- 
panies expect people to pay good money 
for slapped-together albums offering the 
best, say, of Donny and Marie, and they 
are rarely disappointed. 

But why should anyone buy books 
filled with fiction that has already ap- 
peared in other books? As any number 
of Philip Roth or Stanley Elkin charac- 
ters might say, why not? Even those who 
happen to own all the 18 volumes that 
Roth and Elkin have written over the past 
20 years are likely to find these two col- 
lections of golden oldies a sound invest- 
ment, a way of consolidating large past 
pleasures into compact present ones. New 
readers have a different and equally 


worthwhile treat in store: the happy dis- 
| covery of two serious comic writers. 


The breed is rare. Aside from Roth, 
Elkin and Thomas Pynchon, it is hard to 
think of many other contemporaries who 
consistently qualify. Humorists go strictly 








for laughs, and more power to them. Roth 
and Elkin take a different direction; they 
pretend that they would gladly stick to 
brass tacks and the big issues if only the 
world were not so loony. The hero of Port- 
noy’s Complaint (1969), Roth’s most cel- 
ebrated novel, cries out to his psychiatrist: 
“Doctor Spielvogel, this is my life, my only 
life, and I’m living it in the middle of a 
Jewish joke! I am the son in the Jewish 
joke—only it aint no joke!” If not, 





Philip Roth: offering an apotheosis of erotic obsession 





though, then why is the book so funny? 

Similarly, Elkin squeezes out comedy 
from lost causes, the tickling sensation 
that comes when backs rub against the 
wall. An old peddler named Isidore Feld- 
man fetches up in Illinois. He tells his new 
neighbors that he is “in the last phase of 
the Diaspora. I have come to the end of 
the trail in your cornfields.” And he gives 
his son some good advice: “Travel light 
Because there will come catastrophe. Ev- 
ery night expect the flood, the earthquake, 
the fire, and think of the stock.” 

Some variation of this philosophy 
rests behind most of Roth’s and Elkin’s 
best work: The worst is yet to be, so watch 
out. The disasters that befall Roth heroes 








pregnant or not 





—A Philip Roth Reader 


“*Yes,.’ she said, ‘yes. All the coastlines, bays, sounds, capes and penin- 
sulas, the world’s beaches scribbled round all the countries and continents 
and islands. All the Cannes and Hamptons yet to be. Shores in Norway like a 
Spain’s wild hairline, Portugal's long face like an im- 
pression on coins. The nubbed antlers of Scandinavia and the great South 
American porterhouse . . . Yes, yes,’ she said. ‘God, I love the world.” 


golden lovely dust. 


*There’s no place like it.’ 
— Stanley Elkin's Greatest Hits 


Excerpts 


‘Maureen, listen to me: I want to marry you. I don’t care whether you're 
.. I want to marry you.’ I sounded to myself about as con- 
vincing as the romantic lead in a high school play. I think it may have been in 
that moment that my face became the piece of stone I was to carry around on 
my neck for years thereafter. “Let’s get married,’ I said, as if saying it yet again, 
another way, would fool anyone about my real feelings. Yet it fooled Maureen 
| {could have proposed in Pig Latin and fooled Maureen.” 
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The % corat ring shown (enlarged for detail) is available for about $2950. Prices may change substantially due to differences in diamond 


Quality and market conditions. 
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CALL. 


You lived through their dreams and 

watched them turn into plans. And 

now, it’s happened. Your old chums 

have finally opened the door to 

their own place. You can’t make it 

to the celebration? Of course 

you Can. Just follow your heart over 

there with a call. Good show! 

DIAL DIRECT 

If your area has In 
for-]amelT-|mmealele 


OuNTRY CITY 
Coot COE 


+44+1+LC 


national Dialing 
1 like this 


"AL NUMBER 


sit the people you S for 
$4.80 for a 3-minute call 
ALMOST DIRECT 
Until your area has International 
ator do it for you 
S not requiring 
lal operator assistance, 
Ow rate as 
iling direct. Just tell the Operator 


1 get the same 


ame and local 


E CODES 


KEEP THES 


UNITED KINGDOM 44 
t eer 224 











are chiefly sexual; well-educated, pam- 
pered men, they try to be moral and high- 
minded while writhing as passion’s play- 


things. Expecting life to resemble “high | 


art,” they are constantly outraged to find 
themselves crawling through “low actual- 
ity.” A scene from the marriage of Mau- 
reen and Peter Tarnopol in My Life as a 
Man is screamingly typical: “Then, on 
hands and knees, she crawled into the liv- 
ing room with my Gillette razor in her 
hand, waiting*patiently for me to finish 


| talking with my undergraduate harlot and 


come on home so that she could get on 
with the job of almost killing herself.” An 


| apotheosis of erotic obsession is achieved 





by a character named David Kepesh, who 
is transformed into a 155-Ib. female 
breast 


few Elkin characters have sexual 

problems too. One, for example, 
must cope with a large female Kamchat- 
kan brown bear, in heat. In The Dick Gib- 
son Show (1971) a druggist tells how 
knowing the secret medical problems of 
his women customers gradually unhinged 
him: “My mind was like the waiting room 
of a brothel.” More often, though, pas- 
sion is the least Elkin’s people have to 
worry about. Ben Flesh, the hero of The 
Franchiser (1976), learns in Rapid City, 
S. Dak., that he has multiple sclerosis. He 
worries about this and the effect of a cur- 
rent heat wave on his local business: “The 
Mister Softees are all melted. The Lord 
has beaten the Mister Softees back into 
yogurt cultures.” And Elkin has been 
traveling progressively farther out; The 
Living End (1979) offers a knee-slapping 
look at death and eternal damnation. 

For all the miscues and misfortune 
that these books portray, they nonetheless 
inspire elation, the thrill of watching 
craftsmen work with words. Roth and El- 
kin are both superb monologists, comic 
sprinters, which is one reason why ex- 
cerpts from their longer works still seem 
satisfyingly self-contained. Roth describes 
himself as a child with “one foot in col- 
lege, the other in the Catskills,” and the 
Borscht Belt routine is what his first-per- 
son narrators constantly imitate, no mat- 
ter how much they want to sound like 
Chekhov or Henry James. Elkin’s char- 
acters are prone to bursts of speechmak- 
ing, and their creator is also fond of the 
short set piece. Here is a Cadillac that 
has been sitting in the heat too long 
“Whatever was plastic in the car had 
begun to bubble, boil, the glue melting 
and the car’s great load of padding rising 
yeast-like, separating, creating seams he'd 
been unaware of before, like the perfo- 
rations on Saltines.” 

Much more can be hoped for from 
Roth, 47, and Elkin, 50. Questions remain 
Come on, Roth, will guys ever cope with 
sex and guilt successfully? Hey, Elkin, is 
there life after the Apocalypse? For now 
these two books offer splendid ways to 
pass the time while waiting for the an- 
—By Paul Gray 


swers, and the end 














The diamond engagement ring 
featured on the preceding pages, 
and a matching wedding band, 
are available in a wide range 
of prices, depending on the 
size and quality of the diamonds, 
at these fine jewelry stores: 





CALIFORNIA 


avick Jewelers Los Angeles 


Darr Palace San Fra 





wanat Bros San Francis 
COLORADO 

Wess Jewelers Greeley 
COnNMECTICUT 

Micnhaes Jewelers 
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SOME SERIOUS NOTES 
ON MOVING. 


By Victor Borge 


When you move, make sure your mail arrives 
at vour new address right after you do. 

lic key is this: Notify everyone who regularly 
sends you mail one full month before you move 

Your Post Office or Postman can supply you 
with free Change-of-Address Kits to make no- 
tiiving even easier. 

One last serious note. Use your new ZIP Code. 


Don’t make your mail come looking for you. | 4 


Notify everyone a month before you move. \——* 





[ ~ Books 


'Russia’s Giant 


| PETER THE GREAT: HIS LIFE AND 
| WORLD by Robert K. Massie 
| Knopf: 909 pages; $17.95 








n 1698, when Peter the Great returned 
| to Moscow from a voyage to Europe, 
| the 26-year-old Tsar horrified his male 

subjects with a stern proclamation they 
were to cut off their beards immediately 
No matter that to the elders of the Or- 
thodox Church, beardlessness was god- 
lessness. Most of the up-to-date Western- 
ers Peter had seen had been clean-shaven 
| so off came the beards in his own land 








Peter the Great 
Shaving beards and lopping robes 


_first among the courtiers at the Krem- 
lin. sometimes with Peter's good-humored 
but rough-handed assistance, and then, as 
the grumbling spread, across Russia. One 
old man was permitted to keep his beard 
and so was the Patriarch of the church 
Anyone else who insisted on a hairy chin 
had to pay a stiff tax 

That done, Peter attacked the long 
saggy-sleeved robes worn by all Russian 
men above the rank of serf. It was im 
possible to walk briskly in these droopy 
Oriental rigs. and Peter was a brisk walk- 
er. a man of endless physical and intel 
lectual energy. A marvelous painting by 
the 20th century Russian artist Valentin 
Serov skinny, determined 
6 ft. 7 in. tall, footing it at top speed along 


shows him 


a quay in St. Petersburg. followed by three 
That was Peter. To 
make certain that his subjects kept pace 
he stationed soldiers with swords at the 
gates of Moscow 


breathless flunkies 


All travelers wearing 
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Clearing 


the 


Nation's 





Air 


What the chemical industry is doing to help 
clean up the air you breathe 


Today, almost all of our industry’s 
plants meet or exceed Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency clean air 
requirements. But we’re not stop- 
ping there. Here are some of the 
ways we’re helping America 
breathe easier: 


1. Committing 
billions to clean up 
The chemical industry is investing 
more than any other U.S. manufac- 
turing industry in fighting pollution, 
according to the U.S. Census Bureau. 


Since 1976, we've doubled our invest- 
ment in air pollution control equip- 
ment. By the end of 1979, this 
commitment exceeded $2.6 billion. 
We are also investing millions of dol- 
lars in environmental research. The 
expenditures for one research pro- 
gram alone are expected to exceed $9 
million - the end of 1980. 


rading 
ie an A processes 


New plant construction includes so- 
phisticated equipment and technol- 





Molecular Sieve Process 
To Fight Air Pollution 


Recycled 
clean sieves 


Contaminated 


gas 


Heaters 


Recycle blower 
forces heat transter 
agent through 
sieves Co strip away 
contaminant 


The chemical industry uses equip 
ment ranging from simple wet 
scrubbers to highly pelieiies ated 
molecular sieves to remove solids 
vapors and odors 


fe > Clean, treated gas 



















Moving trays of sieves 


Contaminated gas 
flows through sieves 
which absorb contami- 
nants and move down 
to recovery system 


Contaminated sieves 


Heat transfer agent 


Separator removes 
contaminants 
for recycling 


Pressurized air recycles 
purified sieves 





ogy. Older, existing plants are being 
refitted with additional equipment to 
improve emission control and meet 
environmental requirements. We're 
also finding ways to recycle emissions 
to create useful raw materials. 


3. — more 
tively 

A scrubber at one company helps trap 
more than 1,300 tons of particulate 
sulfur each year. Electrostatic precipi- 
tators help reduce fly ash emissions by 
nearly 100 percent. “Baghouses,” 
which operate like household vacuum 
cleaners, also help keep dusts and 
solid particles from contaminating 
the air. 


4. > with new 
technology 


Research is helping us find new and 
better ways to control gaseous wastes. 
For example: a highly specialized mo- 
lecular sieve recovers waste sulfur di- 
oxide from the vent gas of sulfuric acid 
plants for recycling into the acid- 
making process. Special incinerators 
help control odorous gases. We've 
created compounds which can trap 
specific kinds of pollutant molecules. 


5. Getting more employees 
involv 

We have more than 10,000 employees 
whose sole job is to operate, maintain 
and monitor pollution control equip- 
ment. And we add to this number 
each year. At one facility, employee 
programs encouraged ideas which 
helped eliminate 75,000 tons of air 


pollutants each year. 





For a booklet that tells more about what 
we're doing to protect the environment 
write: Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Dept. GTI], PO. Box 363 
Beltsville, Md. 20705 


America’s Chemical Industry 


The member companies of the Chemical Manufacturers Association 
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robes were forced to kneel: whack! The 
garments were sliced off where they 
touched the ground. Most men quickly 
switched to European stockings and knee 
breeches 

Any biography of Peter would be a su- 
perb story, and Robert K. Massie’s flawed 
but vigorous work adds the dimensions 
of intelligence and perspective. The mas- 
siveness of the biography is to some ex- 
tent a result of tact. The author of Nich- 
olas and Alexandra assumes that not all 
of his readers will be up on William of Or- 
ange or the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. and he interrupts Peter's chronicle 
every few chapters to supply cram cours- 
es. Unfortunately his prose is often hu- 
morless and disconcertingly bland for a 
character as fiery as Peter. Still, the oc- 
casional tries at vividness seem just as In- 
appropriate. Speaking of Louis XIV’s 
sturdy sexuality, Massie writes that the 
Sun King had a great many unofficial li- 
aisons, so that his three acknowledged 
mistresses were only “the tip of the ice- 
berg.” His final sentences on Peter have 
the uneasy grandiloquence of a stockbro- 
ker wearing a sword to a costume party 
“He was a force of nature, and perhaps 
for this reason no final judgment will ever 
be delivered. How does one judge the end- 
less roll of the ocean or the mighty power 
of the whirlwind?” 

These are minor complaints about a 





| Robert K. Massie 
Wearing a sword to a costume party 








well-constructed and lavishly illustrated 
| book. Peter carries his own story, and 
| Massie lets him do it. Bloody violence 
| swirled around the Russian throne from 
the beginning. At ten, Peter stood by, 
rigid, as the Streltsy, imperial guards, 
stormed through the Kremlin butchering 
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| city of St 


his mother’s relatives. At 17 he won out 


in a grim power struggle with his half | 


sister Sophia. A few years later, the Strelt- 
sy revolted again; this time Peter put 
them to torture and gruesome death. His 
own son by a failed first marriage, Tsare- 
vich Alexis, was a weak youth whose 
hysterical defiance of Peter resulted in 
his death at 28, after 40 blows of the 
knout. And always there was war, with 


| the Crimean Tatars, with Sweden, with 


Persia 


Yet Peter, although he was considered | 


to be the Antichrist by some conservative 
religionists in his own land, is a strange- 
ly appealing figure who in many ways 
became the benevolent despot of 18th 
century theory. His powerful tropism to- 
ward the West was precisely what his 
backward country needed. At a time 
when the only vessels in Russia were slug- 
gish river barges, he conceived a great 
love of sailing boats. He built a navy 
and fought a 20-year war with Charles 
XII of Sweden to give Russia access to 
the Baltic. He founded the great port 
Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
to shift his nation’s focus toward the 
Western seas. 


His eccentric journeys to the West 


were unlike those ever made by another 
monarch. He traveled incognito to avoid 
the stupefying hours of ceremony that 
customarily attended a royal progress 
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He worked for several weeks as “Car- 
penter Peter” in a shipyard in Amster- 
dam, and rode or sailed happily about 
the harbor in his spare time. Generally 
he chatted amiably with passers-by when 
crowds were not oppressive, but when 
boats came too close to his own, he 
would roar in anger and throw empty 
bottles or blows in their direction. He 
learned the elements of anatomy, iron- 
work and dentistry, and peered in de- 
light through the world’s first microscope 
Mikhail Lomonosov, Russia's first no- 
table scientist, described Peter in those 
days: “I see him everywhere, now en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, of smoke, of 
flame, now bathed in sweat at the end 
of strenuous toil. I refuse to believe that 
there was but one Peter and not sev- 
eral.’ When the Tsar met a capable 
man, whether he was a juggler, a ship- 
wright or a general, he offered him rich- 
es and high position to practice his trade 
in Russia. Most of the candidates ac- 
cepted, and they and the insatiably cu- 
rious genius who employed them brought 
Russia into the 18th century 


eter was a historical necessity for 

his suspicious and isolated nation 
But he was not an inevitability. Events 
did not cause him; he created them; and 
| a reflective reader may well wonder what 
Russia’s course would have been had the 
pallid Romanov line continued without 
its giant 


‘Complex Justice 





INDEPENDENT JOURNEY 
by James F. Simon 
Harper & Row; 454 pages; $16.95 


_ William O. Douglas was a vain 


man; the final evidence was the old lib- | 


eral’s insistence that his 81 years of life 


| called for a two-volume autobiography to- 





taling 860 pages. James F. Si- 
mon’'s realistic portrait spares 
readers some of the great Jus- 
tice’s lengthy lecture on the 
evils of McCarthyism and his 
expansive observations on six 
Presidents. The space saved 
is devoted in part to Douglas’ 
personal life, including the 
rather novel relationships 
with his final three wives, 
whom Douglas neglected to 
mention in his autobiogra- 
phy. Clearly, it is not only 
soap-opera buffs who will be 
intrigued by a Supreme Court 
sexagenarian’s courtships of young col- 
lege students 

The author does not hide his admi- 
ration for the man whose record of 36 
years on the high court may stand for- 
ever. And there is indeed much to ad- 
mire. Asa child in Yakima, Wash., Doug- 
las had to conquer polio and poverty. He 


—By John Skow | gave up everything dear to him to jump 


Only Panasonic gets _ 
so many features to fit so many cars. 
Introducing the Supreme Series. 


All car stereos fit all cars. Right? Wrong! That's 
why you should know about the new Panasonic 
preme Series. They can fill 98 percent of all 
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t Dolby 1s a trademark of Dolby Laboratories. 





William 0. Douglas 


| into the Establishment’s big East Coast 
| pond, and by age 39 was leading the suc- 
| cessful campaign to reform the New York 
Stock Exchange. He spent half of his life 
on the Supreme Court championing un- 
popular causes and had so much surplus 
energy that he became a prolific author 
He was almost President: Franklin 
Roosevelt wanted Douglas on the 1944 
| ticket rather than Harry Truman 
Yet Simon is no fawning biographer 
Douglas improved the lot of 
millions of Americans he 
never met, but he could be 
punishing to the people he 
knew, and Simon gives more 
than a few examples. Doug- 
las’ relationships with his law 
clerks were, as one put il, 
like those between master 
and slaves. He was named 
Father of the Year in 1950 
but his offspring knew bet- 
ter: “Dad was scary,” recalls 
Son William, Even in robes, 
Douglas had his failings. Si- 
mon says that the great civil 
libertarian was not truly a hero in the Ro- 
senberg spy case because his last minute 
effort to delay their executions came only 
after his five votes not to hear their ap- 
peals. Sadly, even in one of the Justice's 
final acts—the chronicling of his life—the 
great storyteller has been outdone by 
| a man he scarcely knew, and a New 
| Yorkeratthat By Bennett H. Beach 
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5 years with lots of features and lots of sound. 
Even small cars, foreign cars and sports Cars. 
The Supreme Series is 5 AM/FM stereos 
with cassette players starting at $179.95" Each 
one gives you more features for the price than 
anyone else. Sophisticated features like an FM 
optimizer and a MOS FET tuner to improve FM 
reception. Even in fringe areas. There's also 
Impulse Noise Quieting circuitry to eliminate 
interference from your Car's electrical system. 
Three models have cassette players with 
, Dolby’, as well as 2-position tape selectors to 
f a play CrO, and the new metal tapes. 
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cars made 
in the last 


Five systems that can fill your car, big 
orsmall, with more sound and 
features than you thought possible. 


> 


6. but actual price will be sel by dealers. 


The new Panasonic Supreme Series. 














Now Sally Has Two More Reasons 
To Send Her Love Around The World. 


“Since 1975 I’ve been spon- “I know how much my love _ | send you the child’s photograph 
soring alittle girlinthe Philippines] and support will do for both and family background. 
named Marites. And the love Damiano and David. BecauseI | “We'll also let you know how 
I'm sharing with her is conta- know what it’s doing for Marites. | the child will be helped and how 


gious. Now I want to help more “Through Christian Chil- you can write and receive letters 
children have the chance fora | dren’s Fund, you can help give _|in return. There’s no language 
happier life. a child hope anda future. For | barrier because the field office in 


just $15 a month, the child will |the child’s country will translate 
receive nourishing meals, de- _|all correspondence. 

cent clothing, proper medical “Please send in the coupon to- 

care, a chance to go to school, |day. Find out more about Chris- 
or whatever is needed most. _|tianChildren’s Fund and that one 
“You don’t have to send any |child whois waiting for your love” 
money right away. But please 

mail in the coupon below. 
Christian Children’s Fund will 



















Photo By Grant Edwards 
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“T’ve just started car- 
ing for two little boys. 
They're a five-year-old 
named Damiano in . 
Uganda and David, 4 a | e 
six, in Bolivia. >! , ' 
: “Damiano’s family . est Aan bo 

ives with relativesina """™"™; S po ‘if s d 

hut built of sticks and covered end Your Love ar im VI 
with grass. His parents are much | saieineclicnionaame 
too poor to send their children CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

to school and they rarely have Smid icir tuber girl anychild 0 who needs my help. Please send my 
enough food to feed the family. CI want to leam more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first 
Damiano is badly malnourished, sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll retum the photograph and other material 
but with my help that will change. ‘ so you can ask someone else to help 

“David has had a difficult life 
from the day he was born. His 
father abandoned the family. Name — 
The little money his mother i Mates 






CI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 


i OI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute ———— 











earns is not enough to feed the . ’ 
‘. | h h City State Zip 
children, or clothe them (and Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. Inc. Gifts are tax deductible 
} im- In Calif.: Write Worldway Postal Center, P.O. Box 92800, Los Angeles, CA 90009. Canadians: Wnts 
for David, clothes are as im 1407 Yonge St. Toronto. Ontario MAT 1Y8. Statement of income and expenses available on request 


portant as food due to the fierce 


Bolivian cold). David also needs Christian Children’s Fund, Inc 


medical care. Whee ees ees es ese eee ee ee ee ee 
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BREWED AND BOTTLED IN CANADA; imported by Martlet Importing Co 


Radiance Series. 


Start out in high fidelity 
where most people end up. 


You want your music to sound 
great. And it will, if you start 
out with Radiance speakers 
by JBL 

Radiance speakers are mod- 
estly priced—starting at just 
$139.95—but their technol- 
ogy is far from modest 

All three models are highly 
accurate, handle high power" 


UBL First with the pros. 


and yet they're efficient 
Their time/phase accuracy, 
superb stereo imaging 
and computer-assisted 
design are features usually 
found on speakers costing 
much more 








Choose from the model 902 
a three-way tem with a 12” 
woofer; the 702, a three-way 








with a 10” woofer; or the 502 
a two-way with an 8” woofer 
Each speaker is crafted In 
the USA at our Northridge 
California facility. And each 
enclosure is built with ¥%" 
high-density compressed 
wood covered with walnut 
d-grain vinyl 





th any Radiance model 
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you'll be starting out with the 
brand most music and re- 
cording professionals end up 
with: JBL 
James B. Lansinc 

8500 Balboa Bivd., Northndge 


CA 91329 
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Any 3 books for ‘1 each- 


when you join Fortune Book Club and agree to buy 
3 more books in the next two years. 
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plus shipping and handling charges. I agree to buy at least three additional Selections or Alternates 
during my next two years as a member. A shipping and handli 


ng charge is added to each shipment 
Indicate by number the three books you want. i ‘——, = 
Mr. 


Seeder ae 


1.You receive the Fortune Book Club News- 
letter 15 times each year (about every 314 weeks). 
Each issue reviews a new Main Selection plus 
scores of Alternates. Most books are offered at 


substantial discounts. - 
2. If you want the Main Selection do nothing. (Please print plainly) cobs: 
It will be shipped to you automatically. If you Address Apt : = 








want one or more Alternate books — or no book I 
at all— indicate your decision on the reply form i 
always enclosed and returnit by the date specified. 

3. Return privilege. If the Newsletter is delayed i 
and you receive the Main Selection without , 


Name of Company — ———— = 
(If you want subscription sent to office) 0 








having had 10 days to notify us, you may return — & 

it for credit at our expense. tate Zip — 
4. Cancellations. Membership may be discon- 

tinued, by either you or the Club, at any time Signature = 


after you have purchased 3 additional books. 


Fortune is a trademark of Time Incorporated 
Prices shown are publishers’ US. prices. 

Outside the US., prices are generally somewhat higher. 
—— a oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





FABIRTERE Book Club; 









How membership works. F rectum Book Club. Operated by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, scianeioate 
17012, Please enroll me in Fortune Book Club and send the three choices I've listed below. Bill me $3, | 
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t is known, in the usual jawbreaking jar- 
gon of the trade, as the Opponent- 
Process Theory of Acquired Motivation. 
A small number of psychologists—some 
30 around the U.S.—think it explains ad- 
dictive behavior and much of the relation- 
ship between pleasure and pain. Although 
the theory is supported by experiments 
with lab animals during the past several 
years, it remains so hard to believe that 
even its chief exponent sometimes talks as 
if he has lost the faith. He is University of 
Pennsylvania Psychologist Richard Solo- 
mon, 62, who says, “I’m suspicious of it 
myself. I wish someone would come along 
and prove it untrue.” Still, it has won wide 
respect among psychologists. Harvard's 
Richard Herrnstein calls it “very promis- 
ing” and thinks it may one day have prac- 
tical application to treatment of addicts. 
The basic notion of opponent-process 
theory is that addiction comes naturally to 
mammals. Solomon holds that the same 
principle that produces junkies and alco- 
| holics also produces social attachment, 
love, thrill seeking, power seeking, over- 
eating and other forms of addiction. The 
theory’s kicker: each addiction eventually 
produces its opposite; pleasure turns to 
pain, and pain to pleasure. 

“At the start,” says Solomon, “drugs 
are highly pleasant. You get a big ‘rush’ 
and euphoria. But as tolerance builds up, 
the rush disappears and the threat and 
pain of withdrawal begin to take com- 
mand, We think that every event in life 
that has a strong effect also has an op- 
posed process that fights it.” 
| Arunner’s “high,” says Solomon, is an 
example of pain giving way to pleasure. 
Withdrawal symptoms are signs of the op- 
posite process: pleasure turning to pain 
and anxiety. Studies of parachute jump- 
ing, done in the 1960s by Psychologist Sey- 
mour Epstein at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, found that some 
experienced jumpers be- 
come severely distressed 
when bad weather cancels 
their sport. Epstein says 
that this “appears to be an 
addiction to jumping.” 

Solomon says a similar 
process happened to him 
during World War II. The 
Government sent him to the 
Laredo Army Air Field in | 
Texas to help develop sights 
for a .50-cal. air-to-air ma- 
chine gun. “I was terrified,” 
he says. “There were stories 
about it blowing up in peo- 
ple’s hands. But after a 











seeking. I used to take the 
112 





while it addicted me to thrill Thrill-seeking entrants in a skydiving competition 





APainful Theory on Pleasures 


Drugs, power, love, eating are seen as similar addictions 


Psychologist Richard Solomon in his office 


gun out in the desert to shoot rattlesnakes. 
It gave me a very positive feeling about 
World War II.” 

Solomon, who graduated from Brown 
in 1940, won his Ph.D. there after the war, 
then taught at Harvard for 13 years be- 
fore moving to Penn in 1960. What trig- 
gered his formulation of the opponent- 
process theory was a series of animal 
experiments conducted by him and other 
researchers that did not seem to bear out 
accepted views on stimulus response. The 
experiments indicated that if medium- 
intensity shocks are applied at regular in- 
tervals to dogs, cats, rats and other an- 
imals, tolerance builds up and the animals 
show progressively less emotional reac- 
tion to pain, instead of the unvarying re- 
action that might have been predicted. 
In experiments measuring the distress 
calls of ducklings, Psychologist Mark 
Starr, then at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, found that the birds showed far 
more distress when their mothers were re- 
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near Zephyr Hills, Fla. 
Withdrawal symptoms when bad weather cancels their sport. 
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moved and returned at brief intervals than 
when removed for long periods of time. 
Starr’s conclusion: the frequency of the 
separations built up an addictive behav- 
ior that gradually produced withdrawal 
symptoms. 

Such studies, says Solomon, suggest 
that in its early stages any attachment is 
controlled mainly by pleasure, but late in 
the attachment the main control is the 
threat of separation and loneliness. Al- | 
though the leap to human behavior is a 
long one, Solomon sees the same mech- 
anisms at work. “The ecstasy and mad- 
ness of the early love affair are going to | 
disappear,” he says, “and when they do, 
it means that a withdrawal symptom has 
to emerge if you are denied the presence 
of your partner. We call it loneliness.” 

According to the theory, the size of 
doses and the intervals between doses are 
crucial to addiction. The distress shrieks 
of ducks are prolonged at one-minute in- 
tervals away from the mother, but not at 
two or five minutes. A rat fed a food pel- | 
let every 60 seconds will show withdraw- 
al symptoms (agitated behavior, drinking 
too much water) after each morsel. But 
the symptoms disappear if the pellets are 
spaced several minutes apart. The impli- 
cation: proper timing of dosage prevents 
addiction. Says Solomon: “If I have an ad- 
dictive substance and space it over time, 
I won't get hooked.” 


oO ne spin-off of opponent-process theo- 
ry is a bit of advice for human dieters. 
Why do people keep eating when their 
stomachs are full? “Because we like to 
fight off withdrawal by redosing with a 
pleasurable taste,” says Solomon. “The 
better the taste of the food, the bigger 
the opponent process and the harder the 
withdrawal.” So it makes sense to eat 
tasty foods early in the meal and save 
the bland ones for last, so the withdraw- | 
al will be easier. Better yet, eat only 
bland, uninteresting foods, and arrange 
to have someone interrupt your meal with 
a phone call. “You'll waste some food, 
but it will work,’ says Solomon, | 
A number of unexplain- 
ed mood changes, says Sol- 
omon, appear to be the re- 
sult of an opponent process 
dragging down its counter- 
part emotion. Endorphins, 
the opiate-like substances 
secreted in the brain, may 
play a role in these changes. 
Whatever the mechanism, 
the idea is that the brain | 
is somehow organized to 
suppress some emotions 
and to limit the extent of 
highs and lows. It is, 
Solomon concedes, a theory 
that yields a puritan moral: 


Live moderately because 
great pleasures rarely go 
unpunished. —B8y Johnleo 
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86 Proof! Blended Scotch Whisky. 1980 Paddington Corp.. N.Y. 
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Where do you go from up? 
In the case of fhe 1981 Volkswagen 
Rabbit Diesel, we went under the hooa. 
We made the engine larger, and 
added enough extra Rorsepower to Zip 
you from 0 to 50 in 11.4 brief seconds. 
And that was just for starters. 
On the outside, we gave the Rabbit Diesel a hand- 
some new grille. 
More visible directional signals in front. 
And more visible taillights in back. 
inside, there’s a whole new interior. 
With a sleek new instrument panel; 
plusher, more comfortable seats; and an 


improved heating and air conditioning 


system that can get you up or down fo 68° 
faster than ever. 

Altogether, we made close fo 1,000 

Wi changes, refinements and improve- 













But for all of tk Ve 
about it is the on jidn't change 

And thats its tue 
The Rabbit Die 
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Zenith announces Space Phone. 


it's amazing! Now you can answer the tele- 

phone right through your new Zenith System 

3 TV with Space Command 3500 Remote 

Control. When the phone rings, just push the 

button marked Space Phone. The TV sound 

E cuts off so you can hear the caller s voice, but 

serra | the picture stays on. The caller hears you, 

lees even from across the room, through a micro- 

phone built into the set If you wish to talk with someone 

in the room without the caller overhearing you, there's a 

Mute/Privacy button you can push And the TV set 

comes equipped with a telephone cord that plugs right 

into a standard phone jack. No doubt about it Zenith /s 
moving television into the future 





